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1944 EDITION 


WAR CREDIT MANUAL 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Ready Early in November 


New laws and amendments passed by 46 Legislatures this year have imposed 
new requirements (in the number of states indicated below) which you must be 
prepared to meet in your transactions involving: 


Conditional Sales... . = States Assumed Name Laws 7 States 
Sales and Use Taxes Bulk Sales Laws = 
Chattel Mortgages Negotiable Instru- 
Rights of Married Women in ments 

Business Exemptions 
Assignment of Accounts Mechanics Lien Laws 

Receivable State Bond Laws 


These changes are so extensive that any previous edition of the Manual is no 
longer up-to-date; for authoritative guidance you need the new 1944 edition 
which will show you what steps to take, for your own protection, to guard 
against losses and avoid statutory penalties. 


The ONLY publication of its kind— 


No other single volume gives you as much up-to-the-minute information on the 


legal aspects of business as this new 1944 WAR CREDIT MANUAL. 


By sending your order today with check attached for the new 1944 WAR 
CREDIT MANUAL, you get a valuable analysis of Contract Termination Proce- 


dure at once, with our compliments. 


Special Pre-Publication Price to Members 


The regular price of the Manual, 1944 Edition, will be $6.50. However, members of the 
National Association of Credit Men are entitled to a special pre-publication price of 
$4.50 if your order is received by November I5. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 


National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Death and Taxes 


When Benjamin Franklin wrote to his friend M. Leroy in Paris— 

y “Nothing is certain but death and taxes”—he played a mean trick 

upon his fellow Americans. For ever since those early days of the 

American colonies we have been prone to take it for granted that Poor 

Richard’s phrase about death and taxes means that we can do nothing 
about either. 


However, in the twenty-year span from 1920 to 1940 we have 
reduced the death rate in this country from 23.7 per cent to 17.9 per cent. 
A comparison with the death rate of the present with that of Franklin’s 
time would be even more startling. 


Everyone admits that our present taxation system is archaic, so why 
not do something about itP Scientific research and long study have 
brought amazing results in reducing our national death rate; why not 
turn our attention to the tax problem which means so much to the future 
of our nation and the happiness of our people? 





Aside from the tremendous duplication, the complex job of deter- 
mining our tax bills, the size of tax levies as against sound going values 
in real estate and the general inefficiency of our tax system, the real 
concern arises over the social consequences of our present tax laws. 


Our tax problem is not a war problem, though war has tremen- 
dously accentuated it. It confronted us long before the war and while 
everybody has talked about it, no real representative group has ever 
done anything about it. 


Our American people are rather well fed up on commissions, 
bureaus and committees, but they would welcome an organization that 
would do a scientific job on the tax problem. Some quasi-public body 
composed of every segment of our economic life and all forms of gov- 
ernment must make a scientific study of our fiscal needs and the sound, 
economic means of supplying those needs, and recommend a tax system 
that will support and be consistent with the purposes of our type of 
government. A recommendation of that type of committee made after 
a scientific study should, and no doubt would, receive nationwide 
acceptance. It is a need that must be met at the earliest possible date. 


The life or death of our representative form of government and 
the freedoms it provides largely depends upon the equity of our taxation 


program. 


Henry H. Heimann 
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IF THE JAPS INVADED TOMORROW.. 





—_— you picked up your newspaper some morn- 
ing and found that the Japs, in a lightning raid 
on the Pacific Coast, had fired a California city— 
and burned thousands of people alive! Suppose that 
you learned that among them were 2,200 children 
less than nine years old—wouldn’t your blood boil? 
Wouldn’t you be roused to a higher pitch of fighting 
spirit than you have ever been? 

Yet—2,200 children under nine years of age are 
burned to death every year right here in the United 
States! But Carelessness, not the Japs, is the criminal. 

And— it’s a crime you can help stop. 

Yes, you can help save thousands, tens of thousands 
of other lives . . . and help prevent damage to war 
plants, damage seriously retarding our war effort 
with losses that mere dollars cannot replace today. 
And, to make it more tragic, fire losses this year 
ate about 16% above last year and are rising at 


an alarming rate. 


That’s why fire prevention, always important, is 
extra important this year. That’s why, too, cutting 
down fire losses is the concern not only of every 
manufacturer and home owner, but of every citizen. 
And there is this final reason to make fire prevention 
your concern—over a period of time the smaller the 
losses the less the property owner will pay for his 
insurance protection. 


So, now of all times, be extra careful about fires. 






EITHER CAN — THE ENEMY’S WORK 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 


Make Every Week. Fire Prevention Week 
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Industry Looks to Washington for Elimination of 


Uncertainties on War Contracts 


hisiailies and Renegotiation Z resent Many Pp vihlems 


the attention of industry on the several proposals 

being discussed in Washington for handling the 

Settlement of Terminated War Contracts. The 
report of the Subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives on the 
question of revision of the Renegotiation Statute also 
has aroused the interest of officials in manufacturing 
companies which are engaged in war production. 

As this issue of “Credit and Financial Management” 
goes to press the reports from Washington indicate 
that a new bill is now being written by Senator Mur- 
ray’s Subcommittee of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate on handling Terminated War Contracts. 
Senator Murray’s original bill, S 1268, and a bill pro- 
posed by the War Department, S 1280, may be dis- 
carded according to latest reports in favor of an en- 


* Developments during the past month have focussed 
ie 


tirely new bill which covers the suggestions offered by 
organizations such as the National Association of 
Credit Men, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, as well as the suggestions presented by the vari- 
ous Procurement Services. 


On the matter of Renegotiation the latest hint from. 


Washington is to the effect that a revision of the pres- 
ent statute may be delayed until it can be considered 
as a part of the new Federal Revenue Measure. The 
so-called Vinson Bill, which was reported on Sep- 
tember 22nd and referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and later referred to a Subcom- 
mittee for further hearings and report, offers a number 
of amendments to the present Renegotiation Statute. 
These amendments are covered in another section of 
this article. 























matter of settlements of Termi- 

nated War Contracts, a special 

National Committee on October 
19th filed with the Subcommittee of 
the Military Affairs Committee which 
has been studying this problem in 
Congress a statement setting forth 
the opinion of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on this subject 
which will so vitally affect credit and 
financial interests. The statement is- 
sued by the special committee urged 
Congress to enact special legislation 
to recognize the validity of Nego- 
tiated Settlements of Terminated 
Contracts and to empower the various 
Procurement Services with vital au- 
thority for such negotiation, approval 
and payment. 

The declaration, as filed by the 
Association’s special committee, op- 
poses very strongly the use of the 
Comptroller General’s office as a final 
check on negotiated settlements. 
Congress was asked to require a 


ye a thorough study of the 
w 
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standardized termination procedure 
from all of the Procurement Agen- 
cies to be issued at once so that con- 
tractors and subcontractors may know 
what will be required when present- 
ing their claims to the Government 
after termination. 


For Partial Payments 


‘THE Association declared in favor 

of a plan for making partial or in- 
stallment settlements rather than re- 
quiring that all of the details of the 
entire contract be agreed upon before 
a settlement could be concluded. 

The declaration of the credit men 
opposed the proposal that claims of 
subcontractors and material suppliers 
should be assumed by the Govern- 
ment. Such a plan it was declared 
would only cause delay in settlement. 

A Board of Appeals was requested 
as a means of handling settlements 
where an agreement cannot be 
reached between contractors and the 
Procurement Agencies. 





National Association of Credit Men Asks Congress 
for Law on Terminations 


The text of the declaration by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
follows: 

Because of disturbing develop- 
ments during the past six months 
arising from the Termination of a 
large number of War Production 
Contracts by the various Procurement 
agencies, we urge our Association’s 
officers and directors to present to the 
proper Government officials and 
Members of Congress the need for 
immediate legislation to clarify un- 
certainties as to how settlements will 
be made on Terminated War Produc- 
tion Contracts. 


Five Points on Recommendation 


OUR recommendations for such 
legislation is as follows: 

(1) Because of confusion in the 
minds of various Government offi- 
cials, Procurement Officers and espe- 
cially in the minds of many prime 
contractors, it is urgently recom- 
mended that Congress, by special 
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legislation recognize the validity of 
negotiated settlements of Terminated 
Contracts made by any of the sev- 
eral Procurement Services and em- 
power these various Services with 
fnal authority to negotiate, approve 
and voucher for payment the settle- 
ment of such Contracts, when Ter- 
minated for the convenience of the 
Government. 

We believe: 


(a) That such legislation would 
assure a more speedy settlement of 
Terminated Contracts. 

(b) The Procurement Services 
and their Contracting Agents have 
direct knowledge and experience as 
to the requirements of each contract 
under their charge. That to trans- 
fer the authority for settlement to any 
outside board or commission or to 
provide for a final sanction by the 
Comptroller General’s Office would 
delay settlements and retard the re- 
turn of industry to full employment 
in peacetime production. 


(c) By continuing the Settlement 
of Terminated Contracts with the 
Procurement Services, through defi- 
nite and authorizing legislation, the 
Congress would remove the uncer- 
tainty which now prevails and which 
has hampered a change-over into 
much-needed new forms of War Pro- 
duction. 


(2) We urge that through enact- 
ment of legislation Congress spe- 
cifically provide for standardization 
of Termination Procedure for all of 
the Procurement Services to the 
maximum extent possible. It is our 
opinion that the broad principles of 
Termination Procedure can be agreed 
upon so as to apply to all Services. 









Ask Termination Procedures 


T is recognized that one of the 

most certain means for speeding 
the settlement of Terminated Con- 
tracts is to have the officials of the 
Procurement Services and their con- 
tracting officers instructed in advance 
as to just what procedure to follow. 
It is therefore urged further that 
each of the Procurement Services 
prepare as soon as possible a Manual 
of Procedure for handling the settle- 
ment of Terminated Contracts. Such 
Procedure Manuals should be as 
complete and inclusive as possible at 
the present time but should provide 
for amendment as required. 


We commend the War Department 
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President Paul Miller Appears 


Before House Ways and Means Committee 


to Present Views on Taxation 


National President Paul W. Miller appeared before the House Ways 


and Means Committee on October 12th, during the hearing on the new 


Federal Tax Measure. President Miller presented the views that it was 


through a graduated Sales Tax that the Government must obtain the 


added revenue with which to prosecute the War. He advocated that the 


Sales Tax should be divided into three classes—necessities, semi-luxuries 


and luxuries. Word from Washington during the last days of October 


indicates that the Congressmen are seeking ways to economies in Gov- 


ernment operations before deciding the form of the new tax bill. 


for its forethought in issuing PR No. 
15 and its supplementary Termina- 
tion Accounting Manual. These 
documents have been very beneficial 
to Contractors, Subcontractors and 
Material Suppliers who are now en- 
gaged on War Department Con- 
tracts. So we strongly urge that 
similar Manuals be issued by the 
other Procurement Services. 

(3) It is our belief that Procure- 
ment Services should be empowered 
and directed to certify and make 
prompt partial payments to Contrac- 
tors upon Termination and that the 
Comptroller General be authorized 
and directed to honor such certifica- 
tion. We urge that the amount of 
such partial payments shall be made 
the first order of procedure by Con- 
tracting Officers at their initial con- 
ference with Contractors. We stress 
especially the important part such 
partial payments will play in enabling 
Contractors to make prompt settle- 
ments with their Subcontractors and 
Material Suppliers. We urge that 
the Congress recognize the authority 
of the Procurement Services through 
their Contracting officers to approve 
and make these prompt partial pay- 
ments as soon as an estimate is pre- 
sented by the Contractor as to the 
approximate amount the Government 
will be called upon to pay in settle- 
ment of a Terminated Contract. 
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Ask Installment Settlements 


WE further urge in this connec- 

tion that the Procurement Ser- 
vices and their Contracting Officers 
be empowered to expedite settlements 
by certifying installment payments 
from time to time as contractor’s es- 
timates are checked by the Contract- 
ing Officers. It is our considered 
opinion that certain phases of Ter- 
minated Contracts may be settled 
more rapidly than others and that it 
need not be necessary for the Con- 
tracting Officer to complete a settle- 
ment of the entire Terminated Con- 
tract before certifying payment of 
such agreed upon installments. We 
believe that such an installment pro- 
cedure will speed the final settlement 
by enabling the Contractors to: 

(a) Present his bills for all com- 
pleted work, finished materials and 
finished units which have not been 
billed in order that he may receive 
payment promptly for this part of his 
claim. 

(b) Determine the value of in- 
ventory items prepared for the pur- 
pose of the contract and what pro- 
posal he wishes to submit for their 
disposal; whether he will keep the 
inventory or carry it for the account 
of the Procurement Service with 
which he has a contract. 

(c) Determine the cost of work in 
process and obtain prompt settlement 
for such items. 
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(d) Make settlement with his Sub- 
contractors and Suppliers on a partial 
or installment basis in keeping with 
the provisions of paragraphs (a), 
(b) and (c) above. 


Oppose Shunting Responsibility 


(4) We are strongly opposed to 
the proposal that claims of Subcon- 
tractors and Material Suppliers shall 
be assumed by the Government. Such 
a plan would cause delays in all 
settlements by greatly augmenting the 
work of the Procurement Agencies 
who would have no knowledge of the 
contractual relations of the Prime 
Contractors with Subcontractors and 
Material Suppliers. 


(5) While we believe that the Pro- 
curement Services are the ones to 
negotiate and approve settlements of 
terminated contracts, we urge that 
Congress, in special legislation as 
proposed above, should establish a 
Board of Appeals and also provide 
for voluntary arbitration to hear and 
decide upon differences of opinion be- 
tween the Contractor and the Pro- 
curement Officer so that negotiated 
settlements will be facilitated. This 
legislation should also provide for ap- 
peal to the United States courts if the 
decision of the Board of Appeals or 
the Arbitration Tribunal is not con- 
sidered equitable by either party. 


Committee for Economic Development Issues 
Declaration of Policy on Termination 


On October 23rd, the Committee 
ic Economic Development 
Ww through its Research Commit- 
tee, announced a statement of 
policy on the Settlement of Termi- 
nated War Contracts. This state- 
ment covers four main points which 
are for the most part in line with 
the pronouncement by the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The main difference is that the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment would set up a Contract Settle- 
ment Board. Its recommendation on 
this point reads as follows: 

“We recommend the creation by 
the Congress of a governmental 
board with broad powers to estab- 
lish uniform and simplified policies 
for the guidance of the several war 
agencies in the settlement of termi- 
nated contracts.” 

In explaining this point the re- 
port states, however : 

“As indicated above, the authority 
of the Contract Settlement Board 
should be limited to that of establish- 
ing policies and procedure while the 
actual administration should be left 
in the hands of the contracting agen- 
cies. Within such limits, broad.legis- 
lative authority should be vested in 
the chairman to establish policies and 
procedures for the settlement of con- 
tracts. 


“We are not proposing that the 
authority of the Contract Settlement 
Board extend beyond the area of con- 
tract settlement problems. Never- 
theless, we recognize that the settle- 
ment of terminated contracts cannot 
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be considered in isolation from other 
related problems which will have an 
important bearing on our over-all na- 
tional policies of post-war demobiliza- 
tion. Such problems will arise in 
connection with the manner and tim- 
ing of terminating war contracts, and 
the disposition of manufacturing in- 
ventories and equipment.” 

Item 2 follows the declaration by 
NACM in delegating clear-cut au- 
thority to the contracting agencies to 
make final settlements with contrac- 
tors. Such settlements would not be 
subject to review by the Office of the 
Comptroller General except in case 
of suspected fraud. 

Item 3 follows the 5th item in the 
NACM declaration in establishing a 
clear and simple avenue to the courts 
for all contractors who are not satis- 
fied with the settlements proposed by 
the Procurement Agency. Item 4 of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment’s statement recommends man- 
datory laws to contractors and sub- 
contractors. This is along the lines 
of the proposal 3 in NACM state- 
ment, although our proposal is for 
outright and advance payments rather 
than mandatory laws to contractors 
and subcontractors. 


The statement by the Committee 
for Economic Development follows: 


Declaration by Committee 
for Economic Development 


HE Committee recognizes that 
the war agencies of the govern- 
ment are alive to the importance of 
the problem and are striving to pro- 


vide a speedy and equitable method 
of settling terminated war contracts, 
Nevertheless, we believe it will not 
be possible for these agencies to find 
a satisfactory solution of the prob. 
lem within the framework of exist. 
ing legislation. None of the funda. 


mentals outlined above can _ bp 
achieved without new Congressional 
legislation. 


It is, therefore, our conviction that 
prompt action by the Congress js 
urgently needed in order to supple- 
ment and simplify existing proced- 
ures for the settlement of terminated 
contracts in the following respects: 


1. Contract Settlement Board 


We recommend the creation by the 
Congress of a governmental board 
with broad powers to establish umi- 
form and simplified policies for the 
guidance of the several war agencies 
in the settlement of terminated con- 
tracts. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, the proposed board is re- 
ferred to as “The Contract Settle. 
ment Board.” 

We believe that the Board should 
be composed of representatives of the 
several contracting war agencies with 
an independent chairman to be ap- 
pointed by the President. All legis- 
lative authority conferred upon the 
Board should be vested in the chair- 
man, with the other members serving 
in an advisory capacity to the chair- 
man. 

We suggest that the Board be re- 
quired to make periodic reports (per- 
haps quarterly) to the Congress on 
the progress of contract settlements. 
The Congress and the American pub- 
lic are entitled to full information on 


the number and value of settled con- f 


tracts, the volume of unsettled con- 
tracts with a statement of the elapsed 
time since termination of such un- 
settled contracts, the number of dis- 
puted claims carried to the courts, 
etc. 


As indicated above, the authority 
of the Contract Settlement Board 
should be limited to that of establish- 
ing policies and procedures while the 
actual administration should be left 
in the hands of the contracting agen- 
cies. Within such limits, broad legis- 
lative authority should be vested in 
the chairman to establish policies and 
procedures for the settlement of con- 
tracts. 


Without attempting to be too spe 
cific, we believe the Board should be 
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guthorized to develop uniform and 
explicit manuals of procedure for the 
guidance of contracting officers and 
contractors. In addition to manuals, 
the Board should be empowered in 
its discretion to prepare and issue a 
uniform contract settlement formula. 
The need for such a formula and its 
possible effects are admittedly con- 
troversial. If issued, it should be 
provided merely as an alternative 
method of settlement available to 
contractors who are unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement by negotia- 
tion. The provisions of such a 
formula should not be construed to 
limit or restrict the nature of a set- 
tlement which may be reached by ne- 
gotiated agreement. 


We believe that the Board, with 
proper legislative authority, could 
bring about a substantial degree of 
simplification in the settlement ma- 
chinery. Again without attempting 
to be too specific or to delimit in ad- 
vance the authority of the Board, the 
following possible improvements are 
suggested: Granting of authority to 
contracting officers to make partial 
payments in advance of verification 
of claims ; instructing contracting of- 
ficers to make payments for the un- 
disputed portion of claims in the 
event of disputes carried to higher 
authority; simplification of audit 
procedure in order to permit one 
agency to audit all the claims of an 
individual contractor on behalf of all 
the war agencies concerned. 


We are not proposing that the au- 
thority of the Contract Settlement 
Board extend beyond the area of con- 
tract settlement problems. Never- 
theless, we recognize that the settle- 
ment of terminated contracts cannot 
be considered in isolation from other 
related problems which will have an 
important bearing on our over-all 
national policies of post-war de- 
mobilization. Such problems will 
arise in connection with the manner 
and timing of terminating war con- 
tracts, and the disposition of manu- 
facturing inventories and equipment. 


The Congress will undoubtedly 
give consideration to such problems 
in order to develop a satisfactory re- 
lationship between the functions of 
the proposed board and those of 
other agencies already in existence, 
or which may be created later to es- 
tablish national policies for post-war 
demobilization. 
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II. Delegation of Authority to 
Contracting Agencies to Make 
Final Settlements 


We recommend the delegation of 
clear-cut authority to the contracting 
agencies to make final settlements 
with contractors within the frame- 
work of policies and procedures es- 
tablished by the Contract Settlement 
Board. Such settlement should not be 
subject to review by the Office of the 
Comptroller General, except in case 
of suspected fraud. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
complicated system of audit and re- 
view by the Comptroller General in 
ordinary times of peace, we are con- 
vinced that the maintenance of this 
system will produce disastrous delays 
in settling contracts after the close 
of the war. 

The possible financial risks to the 
government from a decentralized 
handling of settlements appear very 
small in relation to the certainty of 
intolerable delays which would be 
caused by a centralization of adminis- 
trative authority. 

We believe that a procedure which 
would limit the functions of the Office 
of the Comptroller General, in con- 
nection with the settlement of war 
contracts, to that of investigating sus- 
pected fraud will furnish adequate 
protection to the government and 
make possible a decentralization of 
administration which we see as the 
only hope of effecting speedy and 
equitable settlements. The need for 
strengthening the hand of the con- 
tracting officer by permitting him to 
reach final negotiated settlements is 
basic to all the recommendations con- 
tained herein. 


III. Expansion of the Legal 
Machinery of the Federal 
Government 


We recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation which will establish 
a clear and simple avenue to the 
courts for all contractors and provide 
adequate legal machinery for ex- 
peditious handling of such disputes. 

We are convinced that the existing 
legal machinery for handling appeals 
in connection with contract settle- 
ment claims is inadequate for the 
situation which will be faced after 
the close of the war. We have 
pointed out already the length of 
time which was required to settle the 
limited number of cases which were 


carried to the Court of Claims after 
the close of World War I. At the 
end of present hostilities we may be 
confronted with a much larger num- 
ber of such cases which, under exist- 
ing procedures, might take many 
decades to settle. 


Since there are several different 
ways in which an expansion of ex- 
isting legal machinery might be sat- 
isfactorily accomplished, we are mak- 
ing no specific recommendation in 
this connection. One method would 
be for the Congress to decentralize 
the present Court of Claims pro- 
cedure by creating, for the period of' 
the emergency, branch courts of 
claims in various parts of the coun- 
try. Another method would be to 
expand the facilities of the Federal 
District Courts and permit disputed 
claims to be carried directly to those 
courts. We believe, however, that 
the choice of the best method for ac- 
complishing the desired objective 
should be left to the wisdom of the 
Congress. 


Our proposal is not intended to en- 
courage the settlement of claims by 
means of litigation but merely to as- 
sure contractors of the right to a 
prompt and impartial hearing of ap- 
peals from settlements by contracting 
agencies. Also, it is not intended as 
a substitute for appeals procedure 
within each contracting agency. We 
favor the continuation and expansion 
of intra-departmental boards of ap- 
peals established to review disputes 
between contractors and contracting 
officers. Such boards should reduce 
substantially the volume of potential 
litigation. 


IV. Mandatory Loans to 
Contractors and Sub-Contractors 


We recommend that every con- 
tractor and sub-contractor be granted 
the right to obtain mandatory loans 
from the government in amounts 
equal to a substantial proportion of 
proper settlement claims. The right 
to obtain such loans should not be 
subject to verification of claims but 
should be based merely upon a certi- 
fication of such claims by each indi- 
vidual contractor or sub-contractor. 

The mandatory loans proposed 
herein should not be confused with 
advance and partial payments sug- 
gested earlier in this statement. We 
are convinced that all actual pay- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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I intend to project you into the 
future of taxation. I consider 

M this a “must” for a group of 

credit men because plans being 
made now, if carried into effect, must 
necessarily have a tremendous effect 
on the future of your activities. 

However, so that you may under- 
stand these developments, and real- 
ize that these proposals must be taken 
seriously and reckoned with in plan- 
ning your future, let me go back 
only a few years to show you how 
fast we have progressed in the field 
of taxation during the past, say 8 
years. 

In 1936 individuals in this country 
were “staggering under the yoke” of 
an income tax law that provided for 
4 per cent normal tax and 4 per cent 
minimum surtax, the surtax being 
imposed only after the first $4,000 
of surtax income. A married person 
received an exemption of $2,500, and 
the earned income credit was allowed 
before normal tax was computed. If 
you want a dollar comparison with 
present-day taxation, line these rates 
up against the proposals made by the 
Treasury only last week—6 per cent 
normal tax, 21 per cent minimum 
surtax to start on the first dollar of 
taxable income, earned income credit 
eliminated and the exemption for 
married persons at $1,100. 


Change in Tax Approach 


UT, getting away from the dol- 

lar comparison, the comparison 
in terms of approach, purpose and 
outlook of taxation has changed even 
more radically. In the pre-1936 
period the Treasury had one goal, 
that of obtaining revenue. Social ob- 
jectives were left to other agencies 
of the Government. There were only 
two standards for the taxpayer to 
observe in solving a tax problem. If 
his action constituted an evasion of 
tax liability, the act was frowned 
upon. If he merely avoided tax lia- 


bility there was no objection. The. 
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Taxation—Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


By CHARLES J. SIEGEL 


Director Tax Department, Research 
Institute of America, New York City 


clever tax avoider was looked upon 
with almost benevolent tolerance. 
The Bahama Corporation, the unin- 
corporated pocketbook, were quite 
commonplace. 


In 1936 we find the first indication 
of a new approach. Government 
economists decided that our national 
economy would be benefited if cor- 
porations could be induced to dis- 
tribute a larger portion of their in- 
come to stockholders. The idea was 
then advanced that this might be 
done through taxation and the un- 
distributed profits tax was born. The 
tax was an experiment which lasted 
in full force only two years, and its 
last death rattle, in the form of a 
small corporate credit, occurred in 
1939. But the idea of using taxa- 
tion to achieve a social objective had 
been born and for this purpose the 
tax had not failed. In fact its early 
demise is probably traceable to this 
success. The tax so greatly penalized 
accumulations that business com- 
plained that it could not properly 
plan for the future with an undis- 
tributed profits tax in effect. 


Taxes Enter the Social Program 


HE next clear indication of tax- 

ation utilized to achieve a social 
objective came in 1940. You remem- 
ber the situation at the time. Busi- 
ness was not getting into defense 
work to the extent that the Govern- 
ment felt necessary. To give the 
needed “push” Congress passed a 
law permitting busines to amortize 
the full cost of a new facility used 
to produce war materials over a 
period of 5 years regardless of the 
useful life of the particular facility. 
The expansion of war production that 
followed is known to you all. Of 
course, there were other important 
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reasons why business began its un. 
precedented expansion in 1941, but 
no one can gainsay the beneficial 
effect of the accelerated 5-year amor. 
tization provision. 

The next step in this line of util- 
izing taxation to achieve social ob- 
jectives came in 1942. The full ca. 
pacity of American production, had 
not yet been reached when business 
was beginning to worry about what 
would happen after the war. How can 
we continue in business if, as is high- 
ly probable, we have bad years after 
the war. Tax rates and renegotiation 
do not permit us to retain a sufficient 
backlog out of our substantial war 
profits to tide us over what may 
be a bleak period of reconversion and 
readjustment. To eliminate this fear 
Congress passed a provision permit- 
ting taxpayers to carry-back losses to 
two previous years as well as carry- 
back unused excess profits tax credits 
for a similar period. This means 
that if a corporation finds that in the 
year after the war it has sustained 
a substantial loss, it can carry-back 
the loss to the two previous years. 


How “Carry-Back” Worked 


HIS would permit a refund of 

income and excess profits taxes 
paid on income up to the extent of 
the loss carried back. The carry-back 
of excess profits credit went even 
further. Even if the company had 
no loss but merely did not do as well 
in a post-war year as it did during 
the 1936-1939 base period or well 
enough to equal the invested capital 
credit of the corporation, the differ- 
ence between the excess profits tax 
credit and the corporation’s income 
for the year could be carried back to 
the two previous years and excess 
profits tax refunds obtained. 

The next step in this development, 
the clearest of all, is taking place now. 
Taxation is being utilized to com- 
bat the greatest danger on the home 
front—inflation. After all other wea 
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ns had been utilized, taxation re- 
mained the best means of reducing 
the inflationary gap by taxing away 
the “dangerous” money. 

A clear understanding of the trend 
in taxation is important in order 
properly to face today’s problems. A 
corrollary of any development of tax- 
ation along the line of social objective 
must necessarily be an approach to 
interpretation which emphasizes the 
social and business purpose of the 
transaction. Let me apply this to 
two not uncommon situations. Cor- 
poration A started business a few 
years ago manufacturing shoes with 
a small amount of capital. It is now 
making a substantial profit but since 
its excess profits credit is low most 
of the earnings have fallen subject 
to the excess profits tax. It learns 
that Corporation B which formerly 
had been in the printing business has 
folded up. Corporation B’s stock- 
holders originally put a substantial 
sum into the business. Corporation 
A then gets a bright idea and ac- 
quires Corporation B for a nominal 
sum. 


A Trick of the Trade 


THE object is to jack up Corpora- 

tion A’s invested capital by includ- 
ing the invested capital of the now al- 
most defunct Corporation B. This 
transaction is so widespread that ad- 
vertisements appear in newspapers by 
shell corporations such as B offering 
to sell for nominal sums. “A” may 
get away with this transaction but I 
don’t think it will. Technically the 
transaction comes within the strict 
language of the tax law permitting 
A to increase its invested capital. 
But a number of years ago a similar 
situation came up involving reorgan- 
ization. There also the transaction 
came within the letter of the reor- 
ganization provisions of the tax law 
but the Supreme Court refused to 
recognize it on the ground that it 
was effected purely for tax purposes 
and without a business motive. I 
believe that the same principle would 
apply today to the acquisition of an 
unrelated corporate shell. 


_Let me cite you another illustra- 
tion. A few weeks ago an Institute 
subscriber informed us that a local 
bank was encouraging loans to pur- 
chase war bonds. The bank said that 
it was willing to lend money at prac- 
tically the interest rate yielded by the 
bonds. The borrower would have a 
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deduction for income and _ excess 
profits tax for the interest paid to 
the bank, and in addition, it was 
thought, would obtain a borrowed 
capital credit based on the amount of 
the note which the borrower gave to 
the bank to cover the loan. Again, 
I am of the opinion that the trans- 
action will yield no excess profits tax 
benefit. The loan was not made for 
a business purpose and I don’t be- 
lieve that the note which it represents 
will stand’ up as evidencing borrowed 
capital. 


Pension Plans Beneficial 


S against these two types of 

transactions there are plans 
which yield tax benefits but are en- 
couraged by the tax law since they 
also achieve social objectives. Prob- 
ably the most important of these is 
one calling for the creation of a pen- 
sion or profit sharing trust for em- 
ployees. Tax benefits from these de- 
ferred compensation plans are sub- 
stantial. Within the limitation set 
forth in the tax law, the employer 
gets a deduction for payments made 
to the trust. The trust itself is ex- 
empt. The employee is not subject 
to tax until the trust makes distribu- 
tion to him. Since the distribution is 
usually made on retirement, when the 
employee’s other income is low, the 
tax benefit to the employee can also 
be great. Pension trusts also pro- 
vide a perfectly legitimate means of 
making extra compensation pay- 
ments without running afoul of the 
Salary Stabilization Edict. These 
deferred compensation plans yield 
tax benefits, but they also provide a 
desirable financial security to mil- 
lions of employees. 

Now let us look to the future. 
First, tax action contemplated now 
for future benefit, and second, plans 
being formulated for post-war tax 
legislation. Here we must stop to 
examine into the primary social ob- 
jective for all post-war planning. It 
is to insure the maximum employ- 
ment as quickly as possible after the 
end of hostilities. Now let us see 
how taxation can achieve this social 
objective. 


Where to Get Reconversion Funds 


HE one thing we know is that 
if business is to reconvert to 


peacetime production quickly and 
employ the maximum number of peo- 
ple after V-day it must have the 
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funds with which to make the con- 


version. True, most concerns are 
making a substantial profit today 
which, if it were not for taxation, 
would permit them to set aside ample 
sums for post-war purposes. But 
with the 90% excess profits tax cut- 
ting so deeply into the current prof- 
its, many concerns feel that they will 
not have the financial where-with-all 
when the war ends. Therefore one 
of the most pressing questions be- 
fore Congress today is whether, and 
to what extent, a deduction should 
be allowed for reserves set up now 
for the purpose of post-war recon- 
version. 

Last week the Treasury presented 
Congress with a lengthy study of the 
entire question of post-war reserves. 
Taking up each type of reserve in 
turn, the Treasury denounced some, 
but unfortunately specifically ap- 
proved none. However, presumably 
it will not oppose congressional ac- 
tion on those types of reserves to 
which it did not object. Reserves 
thus tacitly approved by the Trea- 
sury include those for dismissal pay 
and plant reconversion. However, 
even on dismissal pay the Treasury 
would insist on two qualifications. It 
would require that the same number 
of weeks’ salary be paid to each em- 
ployee dismissed. There must be no 
discrimination. Also ‘the Treasury 
would require a ceiling in terms of 
number of weeks wages. They feel 
that if there were no such limit con- 
cerns could attract employees away 
from others today by liberal promises 
on dismissal pay. 


Proposed Reserve Plans 


HE Treasury would also insist in 

connection with the reserve for 
post-war reconversion, that the re- 
serve be allowed as a deduction only 
to the extent necessary to put the 
plant back in its pre-war condition. 

One plan advanced for working 
out the question of post-war reserves 
is the following: Any taxpayer can 
set aside up to 20% of its current 
income for the purchase of a special 
type of non-transferable Government 
bond. The amount so utilized would 
be excluded from current income. 
After the war these bonds would be 
redeemed and at the time of redemp- 
tion would be included in the tax- 
payer’s income. Benefit to the tax- 
payer is that almost certainly after 
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the war the excess profits tax law 
will be repealed. The 20% will then 
be taxed at a much lower post-war 
rate. 

The Treasury also has a specific 
proposal to help the financial situa- 
tion after the war. It acknowledged 
that while the carry-back of operat- 
ing losses and excess profits tax 
credit can be a substantial benefit to 
American industry, the probability 
is that refunds would not be paid 
for a year after the claim was filed. 
Yet it is during this crucial year 
that action by private industry must 
be taken. So the Treasury would 
approve a law permitting taxpayers 
to utilize any refund claim under the 
carry-back provisions to offset cur- 
rent tax liability. For example, a 
refund claim filed in March 1945 
could be utilized as an offset against 
the taxpayer’s 1944 liability due 
March 15, 1945. The Treasury 
would go even further. Where the 
refund claim exceeds the current tax 
liability it would permit an immediate 
refund payment up to 75% of the 
amount of the claim without going 
into the merits of the case. 


Current Replacement Basis 


NOTHER proposal being given 

consideration for action this year 
would allow depreciation on a cur- 
rent replacement instead of actual 
cost basis. With prices for materials 
rising, depreciation based on the orig- 
inal cost, which might be %4 of cur- 
rent replacement cost, creates a sub- 
stantial problem of replacement. 
Even those who have a reserve fund 
in liquid form would find at the end 
of the useful life of the asset that 
the reserve is not nearly sufficient 
for replacement. And if replace- 
ment does not occur, the danger of 
unemployment is increased. The pro- 
posal to base depreciation on replace- 
ment cost basis is of coures not all 
milk and honey. If prices go down, 
the depreciation deduction would also 
be reduced. But at least the proposal 
would insure a reserve fund suffi- 
cient actually to replace. 


So much for the present. What is 
being planned for the future? If 
current plans are finally adopted, 
post-war taxation should achieve the 
ultimate in taxation for social ob- 
jectives. The main proposal is “in- 
centive taxation.” The purpose and 


general operation is very simple. You’ 


wish to promote employment. So 
you give a tax credit to every tax- 
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payer who increases employment over 
certain specified levels. The more 
the increase the greater the tax 
credit. If you wish expanded pro- 
Guction you offer a tax credit to those 
who can produce in greater volume 
than their production on a certain 
day or over a certain period. This is 
taxation for social good in its purest 
form. 


A Reversed Proposal 


ANOTHER proposal is to tax sav- 

ings. Last year the Treasury 
proposed a spending tax. The idea 
behind it was to discourage spending 
in order to stop inflation. A tax on 


What Will Be Done About Surplus 
Stocks of War Goods After V" Day? 


On September 10 a group of 

= business men representing a 
cross section of American indus- 
try met with Congressman Pet- 
erson, of Tampa, Fla., to plan a 
campaign to obtain adequate legisla- 
tion as soon as possible on the impor- 
tant problem of disposing of surplus 
war materials at the close of the war. 
The Senate and House Small Busi- 
ness Committees have been furnished 
with suggestions for legislation and 
two bills have been introduced 
(HR2795 and HR2498) which only 
partially cover the subject. Reliable 
sources, however, report that these 
two bills have been pigeonholed and 
will remain so unless action is taken. 


At the conference mentioned above 
the following considerations were 
agreed upon as fundamental : 

1. That all of the members of Con- 
gress should be made acquainted with 
the seriousness of the situation by 
their Constituents. This calls for a 
countrywide campaign. 

2. With both Houses of Congress 
properly informed by their Constitu- 
ents prompt and effective legislation 
can be effected as the present attitude 
of Congress toward this problem is 
sympathetic. 


3. The presentation of this prob- 
lem to the Congress must be accom- 
panied by an outline of the needed 
legislation. This outline should be 
concise, comprehensive, and above all 
should be presented in the same form 
by all interested persons and associa- 
tions throughout the country. 
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savings would have the opposite ob. 
jective. Encourage spending to pro. 
vide industry with the market nec. 
essary to give it the incentive to in. 
crease production and employment, 

Taxation has changed amazingly 
during the past 8 years. There is 
every indication that it will change 
even more within the next 8 years, 
Early in American legal history a 
judge sitting in the chief seat of the 
highest court in the land expressed 
the warning that the power to tax 
carried with it the power to destroy, 
Possibly the future will show us that 
the power to tax also carries with it 
the power to create. 
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Unless there is a uniform simple 
solution demanded simultaneously by 
all interested factions on a country. 
wide scale this attempted legislation 
will fail. 

The proposed outline is as follows: 

“1. The Congress should create a 
body which will take over and dis- 
pose of all surplus government prop- 
erty whether from military or gov- 
ernment stocks. 

“2. This body is to be administered 
by experienced business men and its§ .. 
cost of operation provided by sepa- 
rate annual appropriation. 

“3. This body will dispose of its 
surplus supplies according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 

“(a) In the event the Congress 
should approve rehabilitation or like 
aid to other countries via lend-lease 
or similar agencies these surplus sup- 
plies must first be disposed of 
through this channel. 

“(b) Any supplies not disposed off well 
through (a) must next be channeled, t; 
back to the producing unit at a fair D 
cost which will permit reconditioning§ The 
when necessary and allow the sup-§tire 
plies to enter normal trade channels bree 
at normal prices and profits. offic 

“(c) Any supplies not disposed offfat < 
through (a) and (b) are to be sold tof his 
the highest bidder after proper notice tie : 
at a price not less than the current socl 
market value less 10 per cent.” as 

All interested parties are urged tof bus 
present this outline to their Congress} I 
men without change or amplification.§ ton 
The needs of any group can be met Fur 
by the foregoing fundamental plat. the: 
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Doc was not licked. Losing his 
job aroused him as he was never 
Wy aroused before. Each time he 
thought of the General Man- 
ager’s burning questions there came 
aglint of “I’ll show him” in his eye. 
Now hastening up the street, he did 
not appear downhearted, but walked 
like a fellow who just had a cold 
shower and a spritely talk with say— 
Hedy Le- Marr! 
| And was he in a mood? Bang! 
nple . : : 

by went his front gate—vigorously did 
- he thumb the door bell, and to his 
ws little wife’s consternation he gave 

her a resounding smack with the 
quip — “Wife, I must be getting 
absent-minded. When I just kissed 
you, I almost started to dictate a 
letter” ! 

A salesman’s joke from staid Ol’ 

Doc—and what a salesman he was 
going to be! Did a Creditman have 
ered sales instinct? Could a Creditman 
| itsIsell as well as collect? Was he only 
“PB, turn-down artist? All he wanted 
now was an opportunity to demon- 
strate. 
P. H. Putterworth, head of com- 
petition for Doc’s old firm, was in- 
terested—“Yes, their Credit Depart- 
ment was short in manpower. He 
liked Doc’s idea of going to their 
"Bsales school for a week to intimately 
learn their line—and then out on the 
toad for a while to try to sell as 
well as collect—yes, he would have 
a trial!” 
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fait’ Doc was completely in reverse. 
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The best tailor in town had now at- 
tired him in a blue pin-stripe, double- 
breasted suit. His friends in his old 
office would not know him. Nothing 
at all funereal about him now from 
dtofhis white Stetson and his rainbow 
tice tie down to the kaleidoscopic colored 
rent socks. Friend wife beamed at him 
as she packed his bag for the first 
1 tof business trip of his career. 
ess § Eaton was the first stop. The cus- 
ion.@ tomer—Messrs. Wolf and Bear— 
met Fur Retailers—rated D 2!4—and 
an. they owed $760.00, months past due. 
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Ol’ Doc Nixie Takes to the Road 
| Soquel to hited a Credit Manager Whe Con SF . 


J. T. O’NEILL 


Credit and Collection Manager, West 
Publishing Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


In a previous article, “Wanted— 
A Creditman Who Is A Salesman,” 
Ol Doc Nixie (as he was called by 
the salesmen on the road) lost his 
job as Credit Manager when his 
firm was reorganized. The new 
General Manager felt that, among 
other things, Doc lacked lively 
sales interest so essential today in 
a modern Creditman. 


Courteously but artistically they 
tried to brush Doc off—their collec- 
tions were slow—the selling season 
did not start for a month— they 
would be able to send a check in sixty 
days — they always paid in the 
past — — —. 


Was Doc stymied? Not in his 
present mood. He was prepared too. 
Unfolding his best smile, he took his 
time and said— 


“T understand your position—as long as 
I am here I am going to ask you to listen 
to ours. We know you are okay—we are 
not worried about our money—but some- 
thing is worrying us PLENTY. We didn’t 
get your fall order—unquestionably you 
did not want to add to your past due ac- 
count—and that hurts—both of us!” 


Opening his brief case, Doc solemnly 
but persuasively continued— 


“Here’s an order of $1600.00 that I have 
made up from a study of your account and 
which covers your usual requirements— 
your substantial discount is noted. We are 
100 per cent willing to ship these goods, or 
more that you select, and fix up your ac- 
count at the same time—a total of $2300.00. 
Your checks have been always good. Take 
a full six months to pay by giving me six 
checks for $400.00 monthly. I will notify 
you ten days before each check is deposited 
—you will be prepared—you will get the 
item into your check book records. We 
want these checks, which we know will be 
met, because they are the nearest you can 
expose us to money and as they will kill 
unnecessary expense and all letter writing. 
I have filled out blank checks in advance— 
simply give me the name of your bank— 
and let’s do business.” 


By hi-spotting customers who 
owed money and merging the ac- 
count with a new order, Doc’s sales 
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the first week totaled $8900.00, and 
he had current and budget checks 
and notes payable at the bank that 
totaled $14,400.00. $5500.00 worth 
of slow accounts adjusted! 

But more than that. Doc in “face 
to face” conversation ironed out old 
complaints caused by letters. He 
found new arguments for speedily 
merging old accounts with brand 
new sales on an acceptable basis. 
Above all, he found that customers 
were regular fellows, who had kids 
and family problems. They were not 
just an account number on the books 
—they liked a little humor—they 
were human beings like himself— 
they were ready to do business and 
cooperate—but gosh, if he had 
talked to them like his form letters 
read!!! 

Putterworth & Company were in- 
trigued. Bundles of checks and notes 
and bundles of orders. Admittedly, 
the monthly checks and notes were 
of a size that could be met by any of 
the customers. The orders, with pay- 
ments all arranged, were especially 
welcome. When the first checks of 
several customers were met promptly, 
Putterworth wired Doc— 

“YOUR BUDGET CHECK AND 
NOTE IDEA IS OKAY (STOP) 
COME TO OFFICE AND TRAIN 
SALESMEN IN THE PLAN (STOP) 
IN YOUR NEW POSITION AS OUR 
CREDIT MANAGER SEE IF YOU 
CAN DO THE SAME BY MAIL 
(STOP) HOPE YOU CAN WRITE 
LIKE YOU SEEM TO BE ABLE TO 
TALK (STOP) CONGRATULA- 
TIONS” 

PUTTERWORTH 

Doc shaving before the hotel mir- 
ror after receiving the wire swore 
softly, “What a dumbbell to sit at a 
desk for 14 years and be a make- 
believe credit executive. Thank good- 
ness I was kicked out, as it were, on 
the road before I became fossilized. 
I was getting so narrow about a slow 
pay — about salesmen — about sales 
—about sales managers—that my ears 
almost touched. I am going out peri- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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May I at the outset present a 
parable. Bo so doing I hope to 
lu paint a background. 
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In the beginning our forefathers 
created a Nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that independence was worth 
all its costs. 


The people of this Nation waxed 
strong and prospered. Work, 
thrift and resourcefulness were the 
secrets of their success. Oppor- 
tunity was the driving force under 
which men strove constantly to 
preserve their independence and 
security. Goods were accumulated 
through thrift and upon every man 
rewards were bestowed in the same 
measure as his individual contribu- 
tion to the nation and to the tribe 
in which he lived. 


Great joy reigned throughout the 
land for men were happy. But then 
it came to pass after many genera- 
tions with wars and threats of wars 
that grave times fell upon the peo- 
ple. Forsaking the faith of their 
fathers, this most favored of all 
nations began to lose confidence in 
itself. False leaders came among 
them, many from foreign lands, 
preaching strange doctrines. Ac- 
cording to these new prophets the 
days of initiative and independent 
industry were no more. In their 
stead they were offered compensa- 
tion for inactivity. To those who 
would refrain from tilling the soil 
was given money taken from the 
public treasury. Doles were of- 
fered for unproductive labor. Re- 
strictions were placed upon men in 
the marts of trade until they be- 
came sore afraid. 


In the place of liberty, inde- 
pendence and opportunity, the peo- 
ple were urged to seek regimenta- 
tion, dependence and security. The 
seeds of doubt were spread and 
faith in the ways of life which for 
generations had made this nation 
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What Kind of National Economy 


After the War? 


By J. M. BICKEL 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Vice-Chairman Committee for 
Economic Development 


great were shaken even unto the 
foundations. 


Unfamiliar and foreign sound- 
ing phrases such as Dictators, 
Fascism, Communism and Col- 
lectiveism were heard, first in 
whispers, then openly in the mar- 
ket places, as these new prophets 
grew in boldness. 

Confusion and lack of purpose 
ruled and men feared with a great 
fear. Elder and wiser heads cried 
out but they were as voices in the 
wilderness. Until, one day, came 
some wise men who counselled 
with the people. Sore of body 
from many sufferings, torn by dis- 
cord among themselves, beset by 
doubts and confused by the preach- 
ings of those who had led them 
from the paths of righteousness, 
the people were once more ready 
to return to the teachings of their 
forefathers. 

Led by these wise men the peo- 
ple traveled back along the road of 
independence, through the vale of 
hard work until they came once 
more upon the hills of the true per- 
spective from whence their eyes 
fell upon the broad plans of op- 
porunity, and there was great re- 
joicing. 

‘++ * 


The Result Is Up to Us 


HAT’S the end of the parable— 

the point, I hope, is clear. The 
wise men of the allegory are the lead- 
ers among us today who are coun- 
selling the return to free enterprise, 
honest competition and equal oppor- 
tunity. On one point we can all 
agree; the kind of a world we are to 
live in after this terrible war is up 
to us. Here in America we have 
been brought up on free enterprise, 
and equal opportunity for all. Dif- 


. 


‘back much further than that. 


ferences of opinion we may have, but 
not to the point of disrupting our 
union. (Story—Maizie) 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is a grass roots organiza- 
tion. It has been in operation for 
almost two years. Its foundations go 
It isa 
private, non-profit organization, op- 
erating in the public interest, com- 
pletely independent of any govern- 
mental agency. The Department of 
Commerce has provided it with offices 
in the Commerce Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a matter of con- 
venience and cooperation. Various 
facilities and statistical data originat- 
ing in the Department of Commerce 
have been placed at the disposal of 
the Committee, much to its advan- 
tage and effectiveness. There is, 
however, no formal or official con- 
nection between the two. 


This Committee for Economic De- 
velopment known euphoniously as 
CED is national in scope. It is func- 
tioning to stimulate—to encourage— 
to assist within communities, com- 
pany-by-company postwar planning 
for new levels of productive employ- 
ment and profitable distribution in the 
postwar world. 


Big Men on Board 


ASIC responsibility for CED pol- 

icy rests with a Board of Trus- 
tees, of which Paul Hoffman, Presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation. 
is chairman. Many of the men 
serving as Trustees are familiar to 
all of you. Men like William Ben- 
ton, Vice-President of the University 
of Chicago; Chester Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis; M. B. Folsom, Treasurer 
of Eastman Kodak Company; Clar- 
ence Francis of General Foods: 
Charles R. Hook of Armco; Charles 
F. Kettering of General Motors and 
Eric Johnston, President of the 
Chamber of. Commerce of the United 
States—just to mention a few of 
them. There are 10 more Trustees, 
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all of equal prominence. The Com- 
mittee is run by business men in the 
interests of our people as a whole. 
It is financed entirely by contribu- 
tions from private business. (Story, 
The Lord and money) 

Every man associated with the 
Committee agrees that the first job 
of business is to help win the war. 
It is believed, however, that Victory 
in the war alone will not guarantee 
that the battle is won. Victory will 
be achieved only as the men in the 
armed forces, war workers, and all 
others who want to work have useful 
jobs in peacetime years. 

High employment is a victory for 
which all business must start fight- 
ing now. The one vital weapon is 
production in billions of dollars 
worth of goods and services—and the 
task forces able to win this fight will 
be found in the know-how of men 
and women like yourselves who rep- 
resent company management 
throughout the land. 


Drastic Dislocation 


CONSIDER the drastic dislocation 

which has been imposed on our 
economy. In 1940 the nation turned 
out approximately $100 billion of 
goods and services—more than in 
any previous year. Forty-six and a 
half million people were employed, 
nine million were unemployed. 

Now consider the situation in 1943. 
By the end of this year we will be 
producing at the rate of more than 
$155 billion per year at 1940 prices. 
War production will account for 
$84 billion, more than half the total 
output. About sixty-three million 
people will be employed, many mil- 
lions of them in the manufacture of 
war goods; ten million will be in the 
armed forces and unemployment will 
be at a minimum. 

When the wars in Europe and 
Asia end, our economy will lose a 
customer for over half its output— 
the government. Many of the ten 
million in the Armed Forces and 
nearly all the millions in war work 
will be returning to peacetime pur- 
suits, eager for jobs. They will in- 
sist on them—useful jobs with decent 
pay and ample opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Never again will doles 
and subsistence levels be tolerated. 
Jobs for these returning soldiers and 
sailors and war workers must be pro- 
vided either primarily through the 
resources and ingenuity of business 
people like you, or the government 
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will be forced to take over and free 
enterprise will go out the window. 
This means replacing as quickly as 
possible a large part of the eighty- 
four billion dollar production of war 
material with civilian goods and ser- 
vices. 


Prospect Is Hopeful 


HE prospect, however, is hopeful 

and inspiring. It is hopeful be- 
cause peace, when it comes, will find 
a huge, pent-up need and desire for 
goods. Many billions of dollars of 
savings will be available to permit 
people to translate their desire into 
buying demand. This demand can 
be met only by bold planning and 
bold action now on the part of those 
thousands of individual business men 
—of whom you are a part—who rec- 
ognize the opportunities of the fu- 
ture. 


What one business alone can’t do 
the businesses of the nation can do. 
The machinery to assist them has 
now been created nationally by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. It’s broad aim is to develop 
the means whereby industry and com- 
merce can make their maximum con- 
tribution to high standards cf living 
for people in all walks of life through 
high levels of employment and pro- 
ductivity. Business men must apply 
their independent initiative to the 
task. The Committee is focusing 
major interest on the problems of the 
legions of smaller business men 
throughout the country. 

When we think of industrial em- 
ployment in this country it’s natural 
to think first of large employers, so 
often we overlook the importance of 
small business. According to the 
1939 census of manufacturing estab- 
lishments so-called big business com- 
panies employing over 1,000 persons 
each, accounted for only 22.3% of 
the total number of wage earners in 
industry. That means 77.7% were, 
in that year, employed by relatively 
small industries. That’s why CED is 
organizing nationally to help business 
of all sizes. 


A Chairman in Each 
Reserve District 


A REGIONAL Chairman has 

been appointed for each Federal 
Reserve District. These business 
men appoint District Chairmen—one 
for approximately each million popu- 
lation, who in turn appoint Commu- 
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nity Chairmen. These Community 
Chairmen are kept constantly sup- 
plied with up-to-the-minute helpful 
data on postwar markets, case studies 
of firms engaged in postwar plan- 
ning preparations, etc., which they 
can pass on to all business concerns 
in their area. Similar information is 
provided to all trade associations. 
The practical solution of postwar 
planning is on a company-by-company 
basis. 

I want to make it perfectly clear 
that no one connected with the Com- 
mittee for Economical Development 
from the top down believes that any 
national Committee can possibly do 
any planning for any individual busi- 
ness man. The only man who can 
plan for your business is the man, 
or men, who run it. Your manage- 
ment can have help certainly, but no 
national level, whether it is a civic 
or government committee, can pos- 
sibly plan the business operations of 
America’s three million business men. 

The initiative and resourcefulness 
of individual enterprises in this coun- 
try constitute one of our greatest na- 
tional resources. The problem is 
properly to develop this great re- 
source, to stimulate hard thinking on 
the part of these entrepreneurs. 


The first effort of the Field Devel- 
opment Division of CED is to so or- 
ganize its activities that a package of 
“know-how” might be made available 
to all business men. A National In- 
dustrial Advisory Board is function- 
ing. On this Board are our country’s 
greatest experts, not only in the field 
of planning for individual enterprise, 
but also from the standpoint of 
knowledge of the development of 
new materials and new technologies. 
The Department of Commerce tech- 
nicians are also collaborating with 
this group. Many of you may be 
familiar with the recent work of S. 
Morris Livingston of the Commerce 
Department titled “Markets After 
the War.” It was prepared in co- 
operation with CED. I recommend 
it to you—a most significant con- 
tribution to postwar planning. 


A Research Committee 


"THERE is also a Research Com- 

mittee headed by Ralph E. Flan- 
ders, President of Jones and Lamson, 
and including men like Thomas W. 
Lamont, William Batt and Beardsley 
Ruml. They, in turn, have a Re- 
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Do We Need a Stabilization Plan? 


A Foreign me Phen on roposals 


with regard to stabilization 

plans, culminating in doubts ex- 

pressed by some as to whether 
there is need for any plan. I shall 
devote myself to what has been ‘said 
by various people with regard to that 
phase of the question. In other 
words, do we need a plan? If so, in 
general, what kind of plan do we 
need ? 

I think it is fair to say that 
among those who have given study to 
the whole pattern of postwar prob- 
lems, there is almost a unanimity of 
opinion that some plan would be de- 
sirable. 

Having gotten so far along, the 
question that next raises itself is, 
What plan? As you all know, almost 
simultaneously Lord Keynés pro- 
duced what has come to be known as 
the Keynes Plan and the Treasury 
Department, through its Division of 
Monetary Research, released what 
has come to be known as the White 
Plan, because it has been expounded 
publicly quite a little and privately to 
a considerable extent by Dr. Harry 
White, who heads that division of the 
Treasury Department. 

Those plans provoked a Canadian 
Plan, which has had some publicity 
and some comment. 


= There has been some discussion 
PT 


Cleavages of Opinion 


N the discussion with regard to 

these plans, there are beginning to 
develop fairly clearly the cleavages of 
opinion among people interested in 
the subject, as to the merits and de- 
merits of the plans themselves, and 
the general course that an ultimate 
plan should take. 

I will say of the Keynes Plan that 
it has already served its purpose. It 
was an ambitious plan—obviously too 
ambitious a plan to be practical, in the 
sense that it was too grandiose to 
make us believe that it could be a 
politically acceptable plan. It served 
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its purpose as a means of discussion, 
however ; and while I do not suppose 
I can bury it here, because it will not 
stay buried, still I do not think it is 
risking very much to say that its most 
useful purpose has been served, and 
that it is going to be good for ref- 
erence, but never, in its present form, 
for anything more than that. 

The White Plan, and particularly 
the revision of it which the Treasury 
authorized to be released publicly on 
July 10th, represents the public think- 
ing of the Treasury Department on 
that subject. I think, if you don’t 
understand it already, you must all 
understand that the Treasury itself 
is not committed, as such, to either 
that or any other plan. In other 
words, the Treasury is thinking cur- 
rently with regard to the matter, and 
they are not committed to the White 
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Plan as it stands at present. They 
are seeking comments from abroad 
and at home, and they are shaping 
up the plan. 

That is the situation with regard 
to the plans themselves. The com- 
ments that they have provoked swing 
clear across the pendulum. I sup- 
pose the most destructive criticism 
that has been thrown at them is that 
of Dr. Benjamin Anderson. He said 
that he thought the cure lay in the 
contraction of credit at home, in the 
ending of our cheap money policy 
and our attempts in the United 
States to increase funds in the 
fashion with which we are all fa- 
miliar, through more and more bor- 
rowing. In other words, his theory 
was: Let us make the dollar sound, 
and then let the rest of the world 
take care of itself. That is an over- 
simplified statement of Dr. Ander- 
son’s criticism. 


The Aldrich Idea 


A MORE tempered comment was 
that which Mr. Winthrop Ald- 
rich made something over a year 
ago, in which, after summarizing 
both plans, he said in conclusion that 
he suggested as an alternative that 
a free dollar be established, involving 
the checking of domestic inflationary 
forces, the resumption of gold pay- 
ments, and the removal of all for- 
eign exchange controls. You will no- 
tice that, to that extent, he practi- 
cally repeats what Dr. Anderson said. 
And then he added that if these meas- 
ures are taken, the dollar will stand 
by itself, on its own; and other coun- 
tries’ currencies can, one by one, 
come into rapprochement with it. 
There were other studies. One 
was by Dr. Viner of Yale University, 
which I think is a tempered study. 
He says: 
“Now that the initial steps toward 
agreement have been taken, it will be 
an ill omen for the possibility of 
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framing a better world order for the 
postwar period, if inertia, low meta- 
polism, negativism, isolationism, ex- 
cessive manoeuvering for national 
advantage or prestige, or diplomatic 
ineptitude, should prevent a substan- 
tial and constructive outcome. With 
respect particularly to the two draft 
plans, I have probably made it suffi- 
ciently apparent that my own pref- 
erence is for a blend of the two, with 
only a few substantial deviations 
from both. 

“I am convinced, nevertheless, that 
as compared to the pre-war situation, 
adoption of either plan very much as 
it now stands would be a great step 
forward, in the mutual interest of all 
countries wishing an orderly and col- 
laborative world.” 

There is also a useful study made 
for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research by J. H. Riddle, of the 
Bankers Trust Company. That study 
is not public as yet. 


Bankers Discuss Plan 


WO of the American banking 

associations which represent the 
collective thought of American banks 
have spoken on this subject. The 
Reserve City Bankers Association 
has sponsored the Riddle study, 
which, as I say, is not yet public. 
The Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade had the subject on the agenda 
for its meeting last spring, and at the 
end passed a resolution whiich said, 
in substance, that they approved the 
principle of stabilization, and com- 
mended the efforts of the Monetary 
Research Department of the Treas- 
ury, in making studies in that direc- 
tion. In other words, they approved 
the principle of stabilization. 

The Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
has just put out a report which de- 
votes itself to all the problems that 
both bankers and exporters and im- 
porters have to deal with in think- 
ing of postwar trade. One of the 
seven points that it makes, as essen- 
tial to economic recovery, is mone- 
tary stability. Its conclusions, after 
referring to both the Keynes and 
the White Plan, are that some form 
of international institution is de- 
sirable. 

_So I think we can say, with the 
single exception of Dr. Anderson, 
there is an agreement that stabiliza- 
tion is desirable, but that it will not 
be achieved by itself, and that some- 
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thing affirmative has to be done in 
order to bring it about. That brings 
us to the hard question, which is: 
What can we do affirmatively to bring 
it about? There are those who say 
that you can only bring it about by 
completing the other job. In other 
words, when you get every country’s 
economy into balance, then stabiliza- 
tion automatically becomes effective. 

Of course, any stabilization plan 
kas to be supported. An illustration 
is the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, which has a fund now ap- 
proaching three billion dollars, to 
guarantee to the public that their 
bank deposits, not exceeding a cer- 
tain figure, in member banks, are in- 
sured. You will all agree that, so 
long as the banking situation in the 
United States is fairly stabilized, the 
existence of that fund will keep it 
stabilized, because nobody is going to 
try to shoot at a situation that seems 
to be well in hand. But we all agree 
that if our banking situation were 
really disorganized, no fund would 
supply it with the reassurance de- 
positors’ need. In other words, if 
the problem really became acute, then 
even that enormous mechanism would 
not be very reassuring. The same 
can be said of a stabilization fund— 
that its only possible function can be 
to prevent exchange traders and 
speculators from trying to take ad- 
vantage of a situation that may be 
weak in a certain spot. They won’t 
try, if they know that there is a well- 
organized, well-financed stabilization 
organization standing behind it, ready 
to protect it. 


Must Help Themselves 


N the other hand, if the economy 

of a certain country be funda- 
mentally weak, no stabilization plan 
can do anything in the end to help 
it, except to point out to that nation 
how it can help itself. 

It is the inherent weakness of any 
stabilization plan that it is only a 
means whereby there can be held to- 
gether a situation concerning which 
a great many other things must also 
be done. While those who favor any 
one of the plans say that we must get 
rid of exchange restrictions, the fact 
is that when you get a stabilization 
plan set up, you have gotten rid of 
exchange restrictions — at the ex- 
pense of having a new mechanism 
which perhaps is more complicated 
than was the old one. 
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That brings us to this question: 
Assuming that we do believe in sta- 
bilization, assuming that we believe 
that stabilization will not come by 
itself, and assuming that an organ- 
ization of some sort is needed to 
bring it about, then do we have to 
have a new organization? If we need 
a new organization, are we going to 
have it run by the people who propose 
these plans? 

Bear in mind that these proposals 
—the Canadian proposal, the British 
proposal, and the American proposal 
—have come from the fiscal authori- 
ties of their respective countries. 
That, to my mind, has a certain sig- 
nificance. You will recall at the time 
the discussions were taking place, 
which produced a National Monetary 
Commission, and afterwards brought 
about the Federal Reserve System, 
the fear in Congress was that, some- 
how or other, the central banking sys- 
tem that would be set up would be 
dominated by the banks. They were 
so fearful of it that they set up so 
many safeguards to keep it from be- 
ing dominated by the banks that they 
forgot there was an equal chance that 
it might be dominated by the fiscal 
authorities. And you may realize 
that the danger they did not men- 
tion has occurred: 

The monetary policy of the 

United States is now dominated by 

- the Treasury Department, and is 
made subordinate to its views of 
its financial needs, a thing which 

the orthodox economist says is a 

sign of weakness in any banking 

system. 


Subordinate to Fiscal Authorities 


[' is my theory that in whatever 

plan is set up, some provision 
should be made so that it will not be 
too subordinate to the fiscal authori- 
ties of the countries concerned. Be- 
cause, it seems to me, to do that is 
to blind its international vision by 
the preoccupation of those who are 
running it with their own domestic 
problems. 

Subject to that limitation, there 
comes the question of how would you 
set up a plan of stabilization? The 


’ American Bankers Association report 


suggests that the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, which did a cer- 
tain job, might be revitalized, and 
changed and set up to do that spe- 
cific job. It is suggested that there 
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U. S. District Court in Illinois Rules in Favor 


of Trustee in an Assignment of Accounts Case 


down on September 27, 1943, by 

the United States District Court 

for the Eastern Division of the 
Eastern Judicial District of Missouri 
(“In the Matter of Vardaman Shoe 
Company, Debtor”’) the City National 
Bank of Centralia, Illinois, and the 
National Stock Yards National Bank 
of National City, National Stock 
Yards, Illinois, are faced with the 
possibility of having to surrender to 
a trustee in bankruptcy moneys esti- 
mated at several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The two banks had made revolving 
loans to Vardaman Shoe Company, 
a corporation doing business in the 
State of Missouri, and had taken as 
collateral security for their loans as- 
signments of accounts receivable. No 
notice was given to the debtors who 
owed the assigned accounts, although 
the Shoe Company’s books showed 
that the assignments had been made. 

Within four months after these 
transactions, a petition for the re- 
organization of the Vardaman Shoe 
Company under Chapter X of the 
Bankruptcy Act was approved, and 
a trustee appointed. The trustee, be- 
lieving that the banks had an un- 
assailable title to the proceeds of the 
assigned accounts, obtained an order 
from the Reorganization Court di- 
recting him to pay over the amounts 
collected, and pursuant to orders so 
granted approximately $188,000 was 
paid out of the debtor’s estate to the 
banks. 


* As a result of a decision handed 
yy 


Other Creditors Start Action 


‘T HEREAFTER creditors of the 

Shoe Company applied to the 
Federal Court for an order on the 
trustee to recover these moneys as 
alleged preferences under Section 


60-a of the Bankruptcy Act, contend- 
ing that, regardless of the time when 
the assignments were actually made, 
they became preferences because of 
the assignee’s failure to notify the 
debtors 


of the assignments. Re- 
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of Counsel for National Association 
of Credit Men. 


liance was had upon the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Corn Exchange Nat'l Bank, 
etc., et al v. Klauder, 63 Sup. Ct. 
679, which decision was discussed in 
an article in the May issue of “Credit 
and Financial Management.” 


The Missouri court, in granting 
the application for an order direct- 
ing the trustee to recover the moneys 
collected on the assigned accounts, 
held that under the Supreme Court 
decision in the Klauder case “if there 
are any means under the applicable 
state law by which * * * a hypo- 
thetical subsequent assignee can de- 
feat the prior assignee, then the trus- 
tee defeats the prior assignee. If 
the assignment is not so perfected 
according to the state law as to be 
absolutely invulnerable to attack, it 
takes effect only as of the date on 
which the bankruptcy petition is 
filed, the bankrupt’s debt which is se- 
cured thereby is deemed to be an 
antecedent obligation and the assign- 
ment is a preference within the terms 
of Section 60-a.” 


Assignments Under Illinois Law 


HE assignments in the case now 

under discussion stated on their 
face that they were to be construed 
according to the laws of the State 
of Illinois, and it was contended that 
according to Illinois law an assignee 
of an account need not notify the 
debtor whose account is assigned in 
order to protect himself against sub- 
sequent. assignees. 

The Court found, however, that 
whether the validity of the as- 
signee’s title was to be determined by 
Missouri law or Illinois law, the trus- 
tee would prevail in either event, for 
under Missouri law title could be 
perfected as against a subsequent 
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assignee only by notification to the 
debtor while in Illinois, if a subse- 
quent assignee without notice of the 
prior assignment is the first to notify 
the obligor of the account, and the 
second assignee thereafter collects 
the account, he is not accountable to 
the first assignee. 

The Federal Court found that this 
question had not been squarely de- 
cided in Illinois, but held that the rule 
just stated appears to be sound law 
and was adopted as the general fed- 
eral law in Salem Trust Co. v. Manu- 
facturers Finance Company, 264 
U. S. 182. 

The Court found, therefore, that 
the question of whether Missouri or 
Illinois law is applicable “is moot 
since under either rule a_bonafide 
purchaser could have acquired rights 
of the assignees, and thus the trus- 
tee is possessed of rights superior to 
those of the assignee.” 


Uncertainties in Non-notification 


HIS decision, coming on _ the 

heels of the Klauder decision, 
emphasizes the uncertainty which 
now attends non-notification financing 
in all but perhaps ten states of the 
Union. The rule found by the court 
to be the law of the State of Illinois 
is in accord with the so-called 
“Massachusetts Rule” which probably 
prevails in most jurisdictions. 

If, as a result of further proceed- 
ings by the trustee for the recovery 
of the alleged preferences in ac- 
cordance with the order of the Re- 
organization Court, the trustee is suc- 
cessful, the opinion entertained by 
attorneys that in such jurisdictions as 
Massachusetts that non-notification 
loans are safe, will prove to have been 
completely erroneous. 

The future proceedings in this case 
will be a matter of great interest to 
banks and finance companies, and 
it would seem probable that the liti- 
gation will eventually reach _ the 
United States Supreme Court for 
final decision. 
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Developments This 
Month on Termination 


and Renegotiations 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ments on contract claims should be 
permissive and subject to control by 
contracting officers in order to pro- 
tect the interest of the government, 
and to avoid upsetting existing con- 
tractual relationships. The weakness 
of permissive payments, however, lies 
in the absence of any assurance that 
they will be made. Even if made to 
prime contractors there is no assur- 
ance that they will be passed on rap- 
idly enough to sub-contractors. 

The Committee, therefore, believes 
that permissive advance payments 
should be supplemented by a system 
of direct mandatory loans. Although 


admittedly less desirable from a bal- 
ance sheet standpoint than actual 
payments, such loans will provide 
definite assurance of a speedy release 
of working funds, particularly for 
small business firms on the lower 
rungs of the sub-contracting ladder. 


In this connection, the Committee 
endorses the principal of the extended 
V-Loans procedure recently an- 
nounced by the armed services and the 
Federal Reserve Board. This pro- 
cedure may well be a _ convenient 
method for securing advances by 
many firms with good credit stand- 
ing and complex contractual rela- 
tionships. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that the V-Loan procedure, 
and anything comparable to it, will 
not be adequate for most small busi- 
nesses and should be backed up by a 
system of direct mandatory loans 
from the government. 


Six Procurement Agencies Form Joint 
Board on Renegotiation Policy 


Roosevelt directed James F. 
Byrnes, War Mobilization Direc- 
tor, to create a Joint Production 
Committee which would in turn regu- 


A September 24th President 


late policy matters on such questions 


as Renegotiation. And on October 


| 20th the announcement was made in 


Washington that six Government 


| Agencies had set up a Joint Price Ad- 


justment Board which would handle 
policy matters connected with Rene- 
gotiating War Contracts. The an- 
nouncement regarding this new Joint 
Price Adjustment Board as issued by 
the Office of War Information on 
October 20th is as follows: 

A Joint Price Adjustment Board 


| to exercise certain authority now ex- 
) ercised by the individual agencies re- 


negotiating war contracts is an- 
nounced today by the War, Navy and 
Treasury Departments, the Maritime 
Commission and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for its sub- 
sidiaries, subject to the Renegotiation 
Statute. 

The personnel of the Joint Board 
is as follows: Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, 
Chairman of the War Department 
Price Adjustment Board, Chairman ; 
Mr. Kenneth H. Rockey, Chairman 
of the Navy Price Adjustment 
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Board, vice-chairman; Mr. Thomas 
M. Woodward, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission Price Adjust- 
ment Board, who is also representing 
the War Shipping Administration 
Price Adjustment Board; Captain 
Harry C. Maull, Jr., Chairman of the 
Treasury Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board; Mr. Charles T. Fisher, 
Jr., Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Price Adjust- 
ment Board, and Mr. Carman G. 
Blough, War Production Board rep- 
resentative. 

The establishment of the Joint 
Board provides a formal procedure in 
place of the informal procedure which 
has been followed by the individual 
price adjustment boards since their 
establishment and the relationship 
which has been maintained between 
them in such matters as the adoption 
and publication of joint statements 
of purposes, principles, policies and 
interpretations. 

The Secretary or head of each of 
the departments or agencies engaged 
in renegotiating war contracts under 
the. Renegotiation Statute has dele- 
gated authority and discretion to the 
Joint Board as follows: 


(a) To formulate and adopt state- 
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ments of purposes, principles, poli- 
cies, and interpretations under the 
statute which shall be binding on the 
Departments. 

(b) To define, interpret and apply 
by joint regulation the exemption 
specified by the statute relating to 
the product of a mine, oil or gas 
well or other mineral or natural de- 
posit or timber. 

(c) To exempt from some or all 
of the provisions of the statute gen- 
eral classes or types of contracts, and 
to formulate standards for the ex- 
emption of such contracts. 

(d) To determine whether any 
contractor shall be required to re- 
negotiate for any fiscal period the 
contract price under some or all of 
his contracts subject to renegotiation 
under the statute. 

(e) To assign any contrac’ or to 
any Department for determination 
whether excessive profits have been 
or are likely to be realized from some 
or all of its contracts subject to re- 
negotiation under the statute. 

(£) To prescribe by joint regula- 
tion the form and details of the finan- 
cial statements contractors may file, 
and the form, time and manner of 
giving the notice to which they are 
entitled, in order to commence the 
running of the period of limitation 
after which its contracts cannot be 
renegotiated. 





Subcommittee of House 
Ways and Means Committee 
Holds Vinson Bill Hearings 
a the Subcommittee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee is 
awaiting further word from the nee 
Policy Board on Renegotiation. It 
also was quite strongly hinted that 
amendments to the Renegotiation law 


might be taken up in connection with 
the new Federal Revenue Bill. 


Word from Washington late in 
October was to the effect that 





Amendments Proposed in 
Vinson Bill 


‘T HE Vinson Bill on amending the 
present Renegotiation Statute 
proposes the following changes: 
(1) That all of the Procurement 
Agencies including the War, Navy, 
Treasury and Agricultural Depart- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Accounts Receivable System Saves 


Valuable War Time 
thud Rismeael bene Without Adkdiiznal Employees 


By L. A. E. GLEASON 


Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 
A. R. Purdy Co., Inc., New York 


War conditions have brought problems to all of us 

in the matter of personal, increased volume of work 

wv and innumerable government regulations which re- 

quire additional bookkeeping and records. Ordi- 

narily it would not be too difficult to solve this problem 

by adding an employee or two. I need not point out 

how very difficult this is today. In fact, in many cases 
it is impossible. 

Without wishing to make any claims to prophecy, our 
executives had an inkling that such a condition might 
develop some two years ago. It was at that time that 
we decided to investigate our present Kolect-A-Matic 
accounts receivable system. 

Like many other credit men, I suppose I was some- 
what hesitant about this new method which did away 
with our ledger cards. The ledger card or ledger sheet 
as the rock bottom foundation of all credit and collec- 
tion records is deeply ingrained in every credit ex- 
ecutive. Naturally, we thoroughly investigated our 
present system before we decided upon an installation. 
I might say, at the outset, that it has proved entirely 
satisfactory in all respects. 


Adaptation of Old Method 


HE Kolect-A-Matic system is essentially a modern 

adaptation of the old general store method of keep- 
ing paid bills on one spindle and unpaid bills on an- 
other. It has, however, many streamlined advantages 
not present in the more casual spindle method. 

The A. R. Purdy Company’s system consists of a 
double fireproof, burglar-proof tub. Each section of 
the tub has panels. These panels contain pockets alpha- 
betically arranged for the filing of our unpaid invoices. 
Each customer’s pocket is faced with a card similar to 
that shown in Figure 1. 

This, as can be seen, shows us our customer’s name 
and address, and has spaces to indicate a credit limit, a 
credit rating, the average time in which a customer pays 
his bills, the last payment, and blanks for such special 
information as we may desire. I make use of one of 
these to indicate the last invoice rendered a customer, 
another to show highest credit granted. The blank for 
N. G. checks is not used. The data thus shown makes 
possible the prompt giving of credit information. 

In the upper right hand corner of this tab card are 
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spaces indicating the months of the year. Each time 
an invoice is paid, an orange celluloid slide is moved 
to show the oldest invoice which is in the file pocket for 
that particular customer. This tab is indicated on 
Figure 1 by a crayon mark. 

Our procedure in handling orders from a new cus- 
tomer is to first make the usual credit investigations: 
Dun and Bradstreet reports, trade references and, if it 
is a very large order, a request for some special infor- 
mation. After we have approved the order for credit, 
we have same written by Hektowriter, on a “master 
copy,” making, at once, a customer’s acknowledgment 
and four copies therefrom on a Standard Fluid duplicat- 
ing machine. Three copies are immediately sent to our 
warehouse. One copy with original customer’s order 
attached is retained by our billing department, and filed 
alphabetically in a “to be invoiced” file. The “master 
copy” is filed numerically as they are pre-numbered. 
We use that number that is shown thereon as our in- 
voice number. 


How Billing Is Done 


FTER shipment has been made, the work copy is 

returned to the office, attached to the office copy, 
weights brought forward thereon, priced, and extended 
by comptometer. From this work copy, we make as 
many duplicate invoices on our duplicating machine as 
the customer may want. One copy of the invoice comes 
to us for filing in our Kolect-A-Matic system. One 
copy goes to our OPM section for commodity classifica- 
tion and recording. The invoice clerk lists all invoice 
numbers and amounts on a control sheet. This, when 
added, must agree with the separate totals arrived at 
by the OPM run-up and the invoices to be filed into our 
Kolect-A-Matic system. After this check has been 
made, we are then ready to file our invoices. 

The original office copy with attached work sheets, 
showing weights and prices, goes to our inventory 
clerks, who take off the poundage and the dollar value 
of the orders shipped. The dollar value is checked 
against the daily sales figure, giving a three-way check, 
viz.—accounts receivable—OPM summary—and invenr- 
tory record. 

The master copy of the work sheet is filed numeri- 
cally in a “master file.” The copies of the invoices 
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Above. are shown some of the forms used by Mr. Gleason in his credit office system 
designed especially to shorten the work in handling accounts receivable. Above are 
shown the forms used for Invoices, Acknowledgments, Price and Back-Orders which tie 
in to make up Mr. Gleason's Kolect-A-Matic System. 
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which we receive for filing in our Kolect-A-Matic sys- 
tem are totaled by us. This total must, of course, agree 
with our daily sales report sheets and with the OPM 
and inventory records. In this way we prove all of our 
entries in our accounts receivable and also insure ac- 
curacy in taking off inventory figures. 


Four Alphabetical Controls 


HE Kolect-A-Matic system is separated into four 
alphabetical controls. When we receive our checks 
for the day, we separate them into groups correspond- 
ing with the alphabetical controls under which the cor- 
responding invoice is filed. We then pull out the indi- 








tab, is pushed forward to its proper place indicating the 
oldest invoice that is in our file. 


Eliminate Most Statements 


SOME years ago, the A. R. Purdy Company, like 

many firms, sent regular monthly statements to all 
of our accounts. This involved considerable labor, sup- 
plies, and postage. We then decided that we would 
render statements only to those companies which 
specifically requested them. Our Kolect-A-Matic sys- 
tem is a great aid to us in this since, by means of a verti- 
cal green celluloid signal on the left hand side of the 
customer’s tab card, we know at a glance which of our 

‘ customers require statements. 

There has been considerable dis- — 
cussion among credit executives about 
the sending of statements. Our ex- 
perience has indicated to us that those 
companies which really want them 
will ask for them. To others, they 
are a nuisance, while to the sender 
they are a needless expense. 

Since the installation of our Kolect- 
A-Matic system, we have found it 
much easier to handle our volume of 
work. The saving comes to us chiefly 
in the packing of our invoices which 
now takes a fraction of the time for- 
merly réquired to post our entries by 
machine. 

The write-up of our cash is some- 
what slower than our former method. 
However, I would not attribute this 
completely to the Kolect-A-Matic sys- 
tem since today we are obliged to 
keep a more complete picture, particu- 
larly with respect to present day 
taxes. Perhaps a fair analysis would 
be that, considering the additional in- 
formation now needed, we write up 
our cash in about the same time as 
before. 

Our system has taken care of ex- 
panded work for us without any in- 
crease in personnel. It has available 
a surplus capacity of at least 70 divi- 


File cards for Accounts Receivable and Invoice form. sions. 


vidual invoices represented from the respective file 
pockets. If more than one invoice is paid by a single 
check, we have an adding machine tape run to check 
the total. The discount allowance on each check is care- 
fully scrutinized for accuracy. Should it be incorrect, 
we simply return the check to the drawer with a letter 
calling this to his attention. 

The taking of unearned discounts is, with the Kolect- 
A-Matic system, one of the problems that can be easily 
controlled, for those few people who are prone to make 
a habit of this practice. The cards are marked upon 
the receipt of remittance that makes, what may be, an 
honest error, and if the practice is continued after being 
called to the customer’s attention, we return the check 
with an explanatory letter. 

When the invoice is pulled from the file, the age sig- 
nal, which, as I have explained, is an orange celluloid 
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While the name of the system im- 
plies its efficiency in inaugurating collection procedure, 
this is not a feature as far as we are concerned. Our 
collection problems are very minor and are taken care 
of individually, many through a telephone call. To 
effectively use the Kolect-A-Matic system, however, a 
duplicating system for the various forms, work sheets, 
and invoices, is essential since there must be a counter- 
check. Obviously it would be most difficult to trace 
an error should an invoice be taken out of the tubs. 
This will never occur as a strict rule is enforced that 
only the bookkeeper can touch the tubs. Our several 
checks and counter-checks effectively prevent the tubs 
from being inaccurately packed or pulled. I have 
neglected to mention that the paid invoices are filed in 
folders, with customers’ names thereon, in standard 
filing cabinets. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Whatever happened to 


Rob Nichols? 


i, you're anywhere near middle age—one way or 


the other—you surely remember the old wheeze: 


Straight Man: You ought to see our new 


street car conductor, Rob Nichols. 
Comedian: They all do. What’s his name? 


That one always got a big laugh from everybody— 
with the exception of street car conductors. The reason 
for the exception is easy enough to understand. No 
man whose work entails financial responsibility likes 
being under the shadow of suspicion, even the sort of 
suspicion that emanates from the spirit of fun. 


That’s why, back in the early ’teens, when the 





modern fare box was invented, the nation’s street car 


conductors, instead of resenting the new contraption 
as a reflection on their integrity, welcomed it with un- 
reserved enthusiasm. It put an end to irksome humor, 
embarrassing innuendoes and that feeling of always 
being watched. It put their work on a basis that is 
business-like . . . efficient . . . dignified. 

It’s the same with Fidelity Bonds. The bonded em- 
ployee welcomes the business-like virtues of the bond- 
ing arrangement. He prefers its efficiency. He appre- 
ciates the dignity imparted to his position by a system 
which implies confidence in him as a person worthy 


of trust. 


ALL FORMS OF FIDELITY, SURETY AND FORGERY BONDS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


—L 
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Credit Phases of Small Business 


What Will Ke lle Retailers Stites Mer War? 


The tide has been running 

against small business for many 
ly years, with the war, undoubtedly, 

dealing the most severe blow. 

With the growth and development 
of big business, there naturally has 
been a handicap placed upon small 
business. Small business has been 
described as any concern with 
twenty employes or less, but this is 
rather a liberal interpretation. The 
scope of small business in reality is 
limited in a retail sense, to the aver- 
age grocer, butcher, baker, druggist, 
confectioner, hardware dealer, men’s 
furnishing store, cigar stores, dress 
shops, etc., etc. Visualize, if you will, 
the enormous number of these small 
enterprises which are operating 
throughout the country and which 
make up the real blood and sinew 
of trade. 

These proprietors comprise men 
and women of all nationalities but in 
the main, there is a flow of American 
tradition in their blood stream, forti- 
fied by individual ruggedness. They 
have been battling against the ele- 
ments in recent years but are still 
riding the waves and are, in no wise, 
sunk. The spirit of good old Yankee 
ingenuity can compensate for almost 
anything. 


Difficulties of the Small Trader 


"TURNING back the pages, we find 
that the 5-and-10-cent chain stores 
many years ago dealt a severe blow 
to the small stores, particularly the 
old time dry goods and notion stores 
to the extent that they have almost be- 
come extinct. The chain grocery 
stores put a big crimp in the sales of 
the independent grocer and now the 
giant markets have come along to em- 
barrass the chain store method of dis- 
tribution. The small grocer is now 
caught between these two fires. The 
extension of credit by the independent 
grocer has been an important element 
in his ability to retain trade. 
Do you remember the tall covered 
push carts which the neighborhood 
baker used in serving his customers? 
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By J. STANLEY THOMAS 


Secretary-Manager, Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of Eastern Pennsylvania 


He came around daily and did a nice 
business, and perhaps, a return to this 
system would do the bakery shops a 
lot of good right now. Tire and 
gasoline rationing has made it rather 
difficult for the big competitive com- 
panies to continue to operate on their 
customary scale. 

During the depression many manu- 
facturers, in an endeavor to retrench, 
practically discontinued their sales 
forces and started selling exclusively 
to the chain stores and large depart- 
ment stores. They were required to 
sell at lower prices but got out from 
under a heavy sales department ex- 
pense, received prompt payment of 
the accounts and had virtually no bad 
debt losses. You can readily see, how- 
ever, that the small dealer was ex- 
cluded from receiving a_ certain 
amount of attractive merchandise 
which did not do his case any good. 
This situation has now been greatly 
magnified due to the War, because 
many manufacturers and wholesalers 
find they do not have sufficient goods 
to meet the demand, so are discrimi- 
nating in favor of the larger well 
financed stores in filling orders. 


Leaders as Trade Pullers 


HEN the chain grocery stores 

started to sell cigarettes at cut 
ptices some years ago, it resulted in 
the small cigar stores losing an 
enormous amount of business. It has 
been the custom of the chain grocery 
stores to periodically sell special items 
not identified with the food industry 
at low prices and this has caused a set- 
back to various types of small stores. 
In one case, a new item for which 
there was a splendid demand, was put 
on sale by the chain stores and the re- 
sult was that many small shops re- 
turned their stocks to the jobber as 
they were unable to meet the competi- 
tion. It seems that the chain stores 


bought a carload of this particular 
item at a price which enabled them to 
undersell the other stores. 

Some system of licensing to require 
a retail store to stick to its legitimate 
lines of merchandise would un- 
doubtedly greatly benefit small mer- 
chants. 

There is an enormous amount of 
merchandise being sold direct to pri- 
vate parties by manufacturers and 
wholesalers at trade prices to the 
detriment of retail merchants. It isa 
most unfair practice, and should be 
stopped either by the adoption of a 
constructive policy, or by government 
regulation. 

There has been some talk of sub- 
sidizing small business but this would 
be bad as it would have a tendency to 
keep in business those who do not 
have the ability to successfully oper- 
ate. We have been eternally sub- 
sidizing the farmer and he is still on 
our hands. Making it easy for a man 
to run into debt, has been and always 
will be disastrous. 


Three Classes of Traders 


HERE are three general classi- 
fications of merchants today: 

A. Capable of managing his busi- 
ness successfully and can 
secure sufficient goods to keep 
going. 

B. Capable manager but cannot get 
sufficient goods. 

C. Incapable of managing his busi- 
ness successfully, always has 
been and always will be. 

Leonard A Drake, Regional Busi- 

ness Consultant in the Philadelphia 
District for the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, conducted a 
series of meetings, in conjunction 
with a number of organizations, 
known as the Philadelphia Plan for 
War Time Business Clinics with the 
one objective to assist small business. 
The meetings were well attended and 
splendid results were accomplished, 
some of the Trade Group conferences 
continuing for an indefinite period. 
The Senate Committee on. Small 
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ys As a noteworthy instance, 700,000 different items of equip- 
ment and supplies in varying quantities crammed the convoys 
that carried American armies to conquest in North Africa— 

i 250,000 different items of ordnance; 100,000 different Engi- 
neer Corps articles; 68,000 different items of medical supplies 

" and drugs; 10,000 different items for the Signal Corps; 390 

0 different articles of clothing. 

P Countless hours of planning and figuring, as these statistics 

- suggest, are essential in establishing the types and quantities 
of items needed . . . amassing them at the assigned embarka- 

i. M : Wf tion points . . . dividing them strategically among the ships, 

1s anufactuxing for —_ to minimize the danger of crippling loss of any one item. 

The manufacture of aircraft equipment for the se iB sb 4 7 ? . ss 
2. Government and the manufacture of Burroughs Allied superiority in the science of supply is increasingly 
. - figuring and accounting ‘equipment for the obvious day by day. To the vital figure work involved, Burroughs 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s ‘ ‘ 2 es . : 

2 many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned adding, calculating, accounting and statistical machines bring 

a to Burroughs in the Victory Program. a speed and an accuracy indispensable to the magnitude of 

n the undertaking. 

: ) BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

: 7 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


| ——— Bur roughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES - NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Business, headed by Hon. James E. 
-Murray, has set a five point program 
for his activities as follows: 

1. Small business must be more 
effectively used in war produc- 
tion. 

2. Small business must be more 
effectively used in meeting es- 
sential civilian needs. 

3. Small business requires assist- 
ance in adjusting to certain war 
conditions. 

4. Small business 
access to capital. 

5. If small business is to make its 
maximum contribution to Amer- 
ican life, the Federal Govern- 
ment must improve its approach 
to small business problems. 

Any small merchant who is entitled 
to a loan will have no difficulty in 
securing the money from bank. It 
would seem, all things considered, 
that small business is receiving plenty 
of attention. It is a foregone con- 
clusion, however, that those who can- 
not help themsélves, cannot be helped 
no matter how sincere an endeavor 
is put forth. 


needs _ better 


Playing a Game of Chance 


T is up to the credit man to size up 

the situation accurately and govern 
his action accordingly. Strange as 
it may seem, there have been an un- 
usually large number of new enter- 
prises launched considering the times 
and a survey made by the United 
States Department of Commerce dis- 
closes that few of the ventures were 
justified. In other words, these pro- 
prietors had an idea and without 
carefully considering it from every 
angle, launched their enterprises 
purely on the basis of a game of 
chance. Some of them closed their 
doors within the period of a few 
months. 

The small wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are having a hard time, too. 
but are not passing out of the pic- 
ture as fast as was anticipated. Add- 
ing new lines of merchandise and 
converting to war work have been 
the principal methods used to remain 
in business. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of 
some authorities to the contrary, the 
wholesaler renders a service which 
justifies his existence and he will al- 
ways play an important part in dis- 
tribution. The decentralization of in- 
dustry has helped his case for, in- 
stead of stocks only being carried in 
the large cities the smaller communi- 
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ties now have within their borders 
numerous independent wholesale 
houses. The wholesaler today spreads 
out in a vast network throughout the 
entire United States, making immedi- 
ate delivery to retailers and indus- 
trialists. For instance, the manufac- 
tureer is a big customer of the whole- 
sale electrical supply house and the 
prompt delivery of materials means 
a lot to him in speeding up produc- 
tion. With long-distance shipping 
facilities so badly jammed up today, 
a supply house in any community is 
a real expedient. 


SWPC to Aid of Small Business 


HE “Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration” is now functioning, its 
object being to insure that small busi- 


ness concerns. will be most effectively 
and efficiently utilized in the pro- 
duction of articles, equipment, sup- 
plies and materials for both war and 
essential civilian purposes. It is doing 
very good work. 

Credit men and women should be 
mindful of the important part small 
business plays in commerce and ex- 
tend credit freely when it is deserved. 
Give the small store a break in the 
allotment of merchandise for his big- 
gest problem right now is, naturally, 
to secure sufficient goods to keep 
going. On the other hand, if he does 
not possess the ability to successfully 
operate his business, by no means are 
you justified in endeavoring to help 
him for purely sentimental reasons. 


What Kind of a National Economy After the War 


(Continued from Page 13) 
search Advisory Board chairmaned 
by Professor Summer Slichter of 
Harvard and including, on a full- 
time basis, Professor Theodore 
Yntema of Chicago University. 


I mention these names because you 
know the reputation of the men. 
Who among you wouldn’t like to 
have them on your staff? Research 
work has been done, and reports will 
soon be issued on such subjects as 
the orderly disposal of defense plants 
now owned by the government; sur- 
plus stocks; termination of war con- 
tracts and termination of wartime 
regulations. A report is also coming 
on tax laws—than which, what sub- 
ject is more timely? 

You will hear much about these re- 
ports; they will, of course, be avail- 
able to all cooperating companies and 
associations. 

Already CED has appointed some 
700 Community Chairmen out of a 
possible 1,000. Ideas from these 
committees flow into national head- 
quarters so that an idea which origi- 
nated, say, in Oshkosh may be passed 
on and applied in Syracuse. There 
isn’t a man or woman in this room 
who couldn’t contribute ideas from 
his own experience which would be 
helpful to others. That’s one reason 
you’re here today. When the three 
million independent business men of 
our country get back of a movement 
such as CED there is bound to be 
action. 





No One Doubts Need for Plans 


ONCE the magnitude of the task 

before us is realized, all doubt 
as to the need of our preparing now 
to win the peace should be liquidated. 
At least so it seems to the Committee 
for Economic Development. Once 
the facts are faced, two conclusions 
are inescapable. 

1. Individual enterprise must start 
now to plan their own postwar mar- 
kets ; and 

2. The economic “climate” in the 
postwar period must be favorable to 
the expansion of enterprise. Changes 
must be made not only in those poli- 
cies adopted as war measures, but all 
policies of government, business and 
labor that stifle initiative and inter- 
fere with expanding production and 
employment. 

It is to those two objectives that 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment hopes to make its contribu- 
tion. 

In my own work as Chairman of 
Carrier Corporation’s Postwar Plan- 
ning Group, I find CED a gold mine 
of information and a source of help 
and inspiration not available any place 
else to my knowledge. 

To talk about the work of this 
Committee without dwelling on the 
subject of postwar planning is obvi- 
ously impossible. Tomorrow, how- 
ever, you have a treat in store when 
Dwayne Orton addresses you on this 
postwar planning subject. It has 
been my privilege to hear Mr. Orton 
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and in listening to him I am sitting 
at the feet of the master. I hope to 
hear him again tomorrow. 

In closing may I refer back to our 
parable. When nations are suffering 
through periods of adversity people 
become easily disillusioned with the 
futility of their world. In America 
we have passed through a decade and 
a half of trying times—a period of 
“wars and threats of wars” of sacri- 
fice, hardships and unemployment. 
We face another long period of pain- 
ful reconstruction. It takes brave 
men with stout hearts to hold true to 
the faith of our fathers. Let us, in 
terms of the allegory, listen to the 
“wise men” among us and follow 
them “back along the road of inde- 
pendence, through the vale of hard 
work, until we come once more upon 








the hills of the true perspective from 
whence our eyes can fall upon the 
broad plains of opportunity — and 
there will be great rejoicing.” 





Accounts Receivable 
System 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Like all credit executives, we are 
faced with the problem of the old cus- 
tomer who has skyrocketed into ac- 
tivity during the war, frequently 
owing to government contracts. It 
is very difficult to apply the usual 
credit standards to small machine 
shops which have been going along 
with you for years in a conservative 
way, and suddenly wish to quintuple 
their orders. We, like all other com- 


panies, are obliged to base our judg- 
ment of these accounts on the basis of 
past relations, the management’s 
ability, and the conditions of the 
times. 

There are times when I okay an 
order and I feel like the old lady of 
many years ago who was going to 
church in the family surrey when her 
horse bolted and threw her in the 
road. When she arrived at the church, 
a fellow member asked her, “Did you 
put your faith in God, Sister Helen?” 
“T did,” she replied, “until the traces 
broke, and then I jumped.” So with 
all respect to any system in the 
world (and I think ours is a very 
good one) the sensible granting of 
credit remains, after all, a matter of 
mature judgment on the part of the 
credit executive. 
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Do We Need a 


Stabilization Plan? 
(Continued from Page 15) 


is some advantage in using existing 
organizations to do this job, rather 
than creating new ones. 


It is also suggested that the Tri- 
partite Agreement sets up a pat- 
tern which might be expanded ; which 
brings us to the current division be- 
tween the proponents of a plan as 
to how it should take form. The 
current division, broadly, is between 
the viewpoint expressed by the Treas- 
ury, which is to get all the countries 
concerned together, and do the job 
at one time, and in one piece, and 
that school, represented in part by 
Mr. John Williams, Vice-President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and by Mr. Riddle, and in part 
by the report of the American Bank- 
ers Association, in which they say 
that perhaps a better approach is what 
is known as the key country approach. 


Must “Straighten-out” Dollar 


T seems rather obvious that the 

first job we have to do is to get 
the dollar straightened out. We have 
already taken great strides in that 
direction by not renewing the Presi- 
dent’s power to revalue the gold be- 
hind the dollar. 


Having re-established the dollar in 
the minds of International traders, 
let us bring sterling up beside it, 
steady sterling, and arrive at a basis 
that we think will hold with relation 
to the pound sterling and the dollar. 

When that is done, then the coun- 
tries that are satellites in the sterling 
bloc are automatically brought into 
the fold. The Scandinavian countries 
found out very promptly, after Great 
Britain went off the gold standard in 
1931 or °32, that they must adjust 
their currencies accordingly, because 
so much of their economy had de- 
pended upon sales to Great Britain, 
that they had to adjust themselves to 
sterling. Holland adopted the other 
course, and was still hanging bit- 
terly to it by a narrow thread, when 
the war ended their struggles. 


In any event, the argument seems 
very plausible: Why not do the dol- 
lar-pound-sterling job first, then 
bring in the sterling satellite coun- 
tries, and then the Western Hemis- 
phere countries ; and by that time, do- 


ing it piecemeal, you have the job 
done an easy way instead of doing 
what seems, in theory, a most diffi- 
cult task—that of getting all the 
countries concerned together, and 
trying to do it as one single job. 


Amendments Proposed 


in Vinson Bill — 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ments, the Maritime Commission, the 
War Shipping Administration, the 
Defense Plant Corporation, Metals 
Reserve Company, Defense Supplies 
Corporation and Rubber Reserve 
Company would be governed by the 
statute. 


(2) To further clarify the term 
“excessive profits” the bill sets forth 
the following factors shall be used in 
determining whether excessive profit 
has been made on a contract or sub- 
contract: 

“(a) stimulation of quantity pro- 
duction ; 

“(b) stimulation of efficient pro- 
duction ; 

“(c) low unit cost; 

“(d) amount of private capital 
employed ; 

“(e) extent of 
financing ; 

“(f£) quality of product; 

“(g) pre-war profits ; 

“(h) pre-war net worth; 

“(i) relation of volume of produc- 
tion to margin of profit; 

“(j) economy in use of materials, 
facilities, and manpower ; 

“(k) complexity of operation of 
service ; 


Government 


“(1) rate of turn-over ; 


“(m) inventive and developmental 
contribution 


“(n) cooperation ; and 
“(o) technical assistance supplied 
to other producers.” 


(3) A contractor would be en- 
abled to appeal to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for a review of any ac- 
tion taken on Renegotiating his con- 
tracts. 


(4) The Secretary of the Procure- 
ment Agency concerned is required 
to submit to the contractor or sub- 
contractor a statement of his find- 
ings, showing how the Procurement 
Service arrived at the figures in set- 
ting up a change in the price indi- 
cated in the contract. In _ other 
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words, the Procurement Service, if 
this amendment becomes effective, 
would not be permitted to say, as is 
the case at present, “You had a mil- 
lion dollar contract; you made two 
hundred thousand dollars; you must 
return one hundred thousand of 
that to the Government.” The 
agency under the supposed amend- 
ment would be called upon to set 
forth a definite statement as to how 
the figures were decided upon. 

The Vinson Bill does not change 
the amount of contract total from 
$100,000 to $500,000 as proposed in 
the report of the Truman Committee. 

Readers are warned that all of the 
above comment is relative to a bill 
which is only now in the status of 
consideration by subcommittee. The 
next move would be for a report of 
the subcommittee to be made to the 
entire Ways and Means Committee 
and then after consideration by the 
whole Ways and Means Committee 
to have that body reporting to the 
House of Representatives. 





Philadelphia Lawyer 


Warns of Snooping» 


At a joint luncheon of the Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Credit Group 
and the Electric Manufacturers Sup- 
ply Group of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City, on 
Oct. 21, Edward H. Cushman, Esq., 
of the Philadelphia bar, warned that 
one of the amendments proposed in 
the Vinson Bill, now under consider- 
ation by the House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee, contained one feature 
that might be found dangerous to in- 
dustry. He referred to the provision 
for making public the facts and fig- 
ures which result from every renego- 
tiation case. He said in part: 

“Unless the pending Vinson Bill is 
modified, business will be faced with 
‘competitive snooping.’ Nothing is so 
vital to you as to decide whether or 
not you are for or against the publi- 
cation, as a matter of public. record, 
production cost information contained 
in renegotiation statements.” 

The bill, he pointed out, provides 
that the secretaries of procurement 
authorities may publish and make 
available, when they judge such dis- 
closures to be in the public interest, 
a statement of findings of facts upon 
which the establishment of excess 
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must not be shed in vain 
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shielding America’s most vital asset for peace or war. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent is familiar with wartime 
insurance problems, business and personal. For your 
protection, get in touch with him today; you'll find 
him listed in your ’phone book. 


“‘Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer’’ 
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profits were based. Such statements, 


| Mr. Cushman explained, inevitably 


will contain cost and production data 
“and other trade secrets.” Making 
such information available to compet- 
itors “for the price of a photostat 
will bring about a return of the com- 
petitive snooping which occurred in 
the days of NRA,” he added. 

This provision of the bill, Mr. 
Cushman continued, has been advo- 
cated as a means of bringing about 
uniformity in renegotiations. How- 
ever, he added, such uniformity is the 
constant aim of the procurement 
agencies and other provisions of the 
bill will aid the attainment of this ob- 
jective. The setting forth of 15 prin- 
ciples, or standards, as an aid in the 
determination of excess profits should 
be of considerable aid in this respect. 
Once these principles are legislated, 
he asserted, courts of review will be 
in a better position to determine 
whether “lip service” is being paid 
the principles or whether they are be- 
ing honored. 

Turning to other renegotiation de- 
velopments, Mr. Cushman stated 
“there is a trend in the ordnance de- 
partment to allow subcontractors de- 
ductions for the bonuses they pay 
salesmen to get contracts for them.” 
However, he said, brokers, who have 
been comparatively untouched by re- 
negotiation, can expect renegotia- 
tion on sums exceeding $25,000. 

At the same time Mr. Cushman 
questioned whether in the case of the 
building construction field the use of 
the years 1936 to 1942 as a base for 
determining excess profits “is fair to 
the industry.” Building activity in 
those years, he stated, was low and 
figures taken from such a base do not 
give a true average. He suggested 
the use of a 10-year period as a base. 

“Those of you who remember the 
days of the NRA when some of your 
competitors were only too happy to 
serve on the board and find out all 
they could about your business, rec- 
ognize what will happen, if there is 
made public the complete records of 
your war contracts so your competi- 
tor can find out that which otherwise 
he wouldn’t know and which is none 
of his business. 

“T think, personally, that the bad 
feature overrides the good feature; 
but it is interesting to note that Con- 
gressman Morse joins with the ma- 
jority committee in recommending 
this publicity. The statute proposes 
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to compromise in this way ; they say; 
“Any subcontractor or contractor 
may make written disclaimer to the 
Secretary; thereupon the Secretary 
only releases such part of the data 
which in his judgment is in the public 
interest. Copies of such information 
may be made available, may be fur- 
nished to persons, under such limita- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe.” 

“T think the various agencies are 
trying their best to be uniform, and | 
don’t believe their procedure will be 
made more uniform if the records of 
the various companies are made pub- 
lic. I believe that standards should be 
set in general language. 

“Then. there is the question 
whether those standards have been 
applied; because no two companies 
have identical facts and _ identical 
problems, and, personally, I don’t like 
the suggestion for publicity even with 
the qualification that if you can con- 
vince the Secretary that your report 
shouldn’t be made public in whole he 
then can make it public in part.” 


Change of Heart 


The late Baron de Rothschild once 
had a valet named Alphonse, an ex- 
cellent servant whose only fault (in 
the baron’s eyes) was his following 
after socialism. The man was a se- 
date, harmless fellow, however, 
whose demonstration against his mas- 
ter’s capitalism amounted to nothing 
more than a weekly attendance at a 
meeting of Socialists, and so the 
baron raised no objection to his po- 
litical faith. 

One week Alphonse failed to at- 
tend the meeting. The baron thought 
he might have forgotten the night, 
but when the next week Alphonse 
again absented himself from _ the 
meeting, de Rothschild asked for an 
explanation. 

“Sir,” replied the valet, regarding 
his master very soberly, “some of the 
party members with whom I was 
mistakenly associated have worked 
out a calculation that if all the wealth 
in France were divided equally pet 
capita, each individual would be the 
possessor of two thousand francs.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the 
“what of it?” 

“Just this, sir,” replied the en- 
lightened Alphonse, “I have five 
thousand francs now.” 
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Government Surplus Materials 
and Equipment 


By LEO A. STACK, Chicago 


Concern is being evidenced now 
in official Washington over the 

W disposition of surplus war sup- 

plies when hostilities cease and 
we are again immediately confronted 
with the problems of post-war econ- 
omy and adjustment. A myriad of 
products of every conceivable nature, 
hastily accumulated under duress 
of war, will require disposition into 
commercial channels after studied 
thought. 

The view is expressed in some 
schools of thought that war condi- 
tions are an excuse and condone inef- 
ficiency and wasteful practices; but 
by what logical, straightforward rea- 
soning can such thoughts and action 
be justified? Granted that inexperi- 
ence of some of those charged with 
the grave responsibility of purchas- 
ing and allocating materials under 
duress of war may contribute to such 
costly practice, yet by very reason of 
the tremendous cost of total war, it is 
immediately incumbent upon every 
individual concerned with govern- 
ment purchases to adhere to a strict 
buying policy in which caution is the 
watchword. His is the grave respon- 
sibility of spending vast sums for the 
necessary supplies required currently 
and in anticipation of immediate fu- 
ture needs ; spending cautiously, look- 
ing forward to the possibility of a not 
too distant termination of the war. 

In this respect, Government pur- 
chases should always be patterned 
after sound practices of private en- 
terprise, for the need for good house- 
keeping is infinitely greater than for 
any individual or corporate buyer. 
Some of the buying methods pursued 
by our various government divisions 
will, to a varying degree of intensity. 
result in large surplus stocks of un- 
used and used materials when the 
peace has been declared. It is not pre- 
sumptuous to say that such stocks 
will exceed by far those resulting 
from World War I, for the reason 
that our last conflict was a “Skirmish” 
in comparison with the global war 
now being waged. These surplus 


stocks must not be permitted to affect 
the normal trend of business. 
Surplus stocks of war materials, a 
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quarter of a century ago, were truly 
distressing to our domestic economy 
of the day and affected many indus- 
tries adversely to varying degrees of 
intensity. We should profit by this 
experience. In these days of plan- 


xx 


ning for post-war activities, let us not 
overlook by sheer disinterest or lack 
of full understanding the potentiali- 
ties for good or bad in the question 
of disposal of these surplus war 
goods. Such surplus of materials will 
have been paid for by our govern- 
ment by taxation, your money and 
mine; burdensome taxation which 
will affect our national economy for 
many years and probably several gen- 
erations to come. In some quarters, it 
is said that this heavy tax burden will 
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remain for as much as 40 years based 
on present government expenditures 
in the prosecution of the war. Let us 
not add to our burdens the problem 
of indiscriminate disposal of surplus 
stocks of materials and equipment 
lest it again disturb, painfully, the 
orderly marketing of such materials 
through regular channels and seri- 
ously affect the credit stability of 
many firms who may be harmed by 
such action. 

A constructive suggestion, which 
may be offered to our government of- 
ficials by industry leaders, might 
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follow a pattern along the following 
lines : 

An inventory of all available sup- 
plies and equipment and location. 

A listing of cost per unit to the 
government and an estimate of cur- 
rent replacement value. 

An incentive to buy discount of 
perhaps 10-15 per cent to retailers or 
distributors. 

A special offer to wholesalers or 
jobbers for quantity purchases too 
large for retail distribution or un- 
suited for such handling. 

Allotment: Each purchaser to have 
the privilege of purchasing or being 
allotted quantities which shall not be 
in excess of 10 per cent of the aver- 
age quantity purchased or used each 
year, over a five-year period, prior to 
Jan. 1, 1942. 

Terms of purchase: Net cash in 30 
days. Interest computed at a nominal 
rate of 3 per cent per annum for ex- 
tended payment terms beyond 30 
days, but full discharge of debt lim- 
ited to two years after purchase date. 

Disposal of surplus supplies to be 
effected through the coordinated ef- 
forts of personnel of direct branch 
of the U. S. Army and the U. S. 
Navy under special oath and author- 
ity and the direction of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Representa- 
tives of various trade organizations 
for the respective industries involved 
could represent buyers as a group, 
where feasible. Individual buyers 
without trade organization contacts 
shall apply direct to regional offices 
of the Department of Commerce or 
designated surplus outlet. 

It shall be the intent and express 
purpose of disposing of all surplus 
supplies to all citizens of the United 
States and its possessions, without 
favor or prejudice, and to the end 
that such disposal shall not influence 
adversely the routine course of nor- 
mal business for any given industry 
or commodity. Should the supplies 
available be of such large quantities 
or quality/or by reason of techno- 
logical advances made in such prod- 
ucts affect ready disposition for use 
in this country or its possessions, then 
such equipment and materials shall be 
offered for sale to foreign govern- 
ments at suitable prices to justify 
movement overseas. Canadian pur- 
chasers would be offered such equip- 
ment and materials at substantially 
the same price and terms as offered 
to American purchasers. 


The end of hostilities will bring 
forth a tremendous demand for new 
and replacement equipment of all 
kinds, both here and abroad. There 
is every reason to believe that the or- 
derly planned disposal of surplus 
equipment, along the lines mentioned 
herein and as progressive experience 
may dictate, will prove to be a mighty 
potent force in rebuilding not only 
our own domestic economy, but will 
aid immeasurably in the rehabilitation 
of a war-torn world. 

The many trade organizations 
throughout the country could formu- 
late plans for disposition of materials 
which would win the approval and 
the cooperation of the various gov- 
ernmental units charged with this 
problem. It is an opportunity for pri- 
vate business and enterprise to help 
lead the way back; to ride again in its 
own saddle. It would help to allay or 
prevent financial default of many 
companies. It is a patriotic and 
timely suggestion to help influence 
government policies by private indus- 
try and such a plan should gain wide- 
spread interest and action now. 





A Will of His Own 


Frank W. Gettes, one-time presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retail Credit Men, while attending 
the sessions of his organization near 
Lexington, Virginia, decided to take 
time out to visit.the old Virginia 
Military Institute, where, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, “Stonewall” 
Jackson had been serving as profes- 
sor of natural history. The visitor 
had the good fortune to encounter an 
ancient negro who, as a boy, had 
served the General. 

The old fellow gave a detailed, if 
apocryphal, account of the old sol- 
dier’s career, and ended it with, “En 
now he’s done gone whar we’s all 
gotter go.” 

“Gone to Heaven, I hope,’ 
claimed Gettes. 

“Well, suh,” replied the ancient 
darky, “I dunno ’bout dat.” 

“What? You don’t think he de- 
served it?” 

“Bless you, suh,” grinned the skep- 
tic, “he done deserve it all right. But 
yo’ see it’s this-a-way: Mars Jackson 
he’d a strong will and peculiar tastes, 
en’ whether he’s in Hebben ’pends 
altogether on whether he wanted to 
go dar.” 


” ex- 
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New Interpretations Issued on CMP Regulation No. 1 


The distinction between the use 

of allotment numbers for identi- 

fication purposes by Class A 

and Class B product manufac- 
turers has been clarified through the 
issuance of Interpretation 19 to CMP 
Regulation 1, the War Production 
Board has announced. 


A manufacturer of a Class B prod- 
uct ordering production material 
needed to make the Class B product 
must use the allotment number identi- 
fying his allotment and authorized 
production schedule in placing orders 
for such production material. Such 
manufacturers must not use the allot- 
ment numbers appearing on orders 
placed with them by their customers. 

For example, a manufacturer of 
electric motor controls receives an 
allotment of controlled materials 
identified by the allotment number J-3 
from the War Production Board, to- 
gether with a preference rating. 
When he orders production material 
to make electric motor controls, he 
will use the symbol J-3 on his orders. 
Orders for electric motor controls 
placed with him by his customer will 
bear allotment numbers such as B-4, 
W-3, G-6, U-1, and others. The 
electric motor control manufacturer 
may not use these allotment numbers 
in placing orders for the production 
material for the manufacture of the 
controls. 

Manufacturers of Class A prod- 
ucts, however, receive allotments 
from their customers, rather than 
from WPB, and therefore use the 
allotment numbers appearing on such 
customers’ orders when they order 
production material needed to make 
Class A products. For example, a 
manufacturer of a Class A product 
who receives an order from a cus- 
tomer and an allotment of controlled 
materials identified by the allotment 
number 0-5, will use the same allot- 
ment number 0-5 in placing his 
orders for production materials 
needed to manufacture the Class A 
product. If he receives an order for 
his Class A product from a manu- 
facturer of a Class B product with an 
allotment, identified by the allotment 
number J-3, he will use this number 
in placing his erders for production 
materials. 


The interpretation also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that an allotment 
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number or symbol alone never con- 
stitutes an allotment of controlled ma- 
terials. In making an allotment a 
consumer must specify the controlled 
material and the exact quantity 
allotted, and under Paragraph (f) of 
CMP Regulation No. 1 allotments 
must be made only in the form and 
shape in which they are allotted to 
the person making the allotment. 
Revocation of Direction 13 to CMP 
Regulation No. 1, dealing with Com- 
plete Bills of Materials, was an- 
nounced by the War Production 
Board on Oct. 9. This action is taken 
because prime and secondary con- 





sumers may no longer be required to 
submit complete bills of materials ac- 
cording to Supplement No. 1 issued 
Sept. 25, 1943, to the “Instructions 
on Bills of Materials.” 

A revision of Priorities Regulation 
No. 16, governing the filing, grant- 
ing and denial of appeals from vari- 
ous L and M orders of the War Pro- 
duction Board, was issued Oct. 8. Of 
principal interest to manufacturers is 
the new List A to the regulation, 
enumerating orders from which ap- 
peals must be filed with WPB 
regional offices. This list now in- 
cludes more than 180 such orders 
and is further. evidence of WPB’s 
continuing decentralization. 





O..:; file instead of 


four!—and again McBee Keysort proves its 


efficiency. 


Four cross-reference files had been maintained 
to find facts in various arrangements, Writing 
up one card meant writing up four others; 
changing one card meant locating, removing 
and changing four more. Putting Keysort on 
the card resulted in one file doing the work 
of all, at a saving of money and clerical time 


and effort. 


Keysort handles any number of cards, with 


your regular clerks, 


and without costly 


machinery or equipment. 
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The awards of Associate and Fellow of the 


National Institute of Credit are becoming 


more and more recognized as the professional 


hall-marks of the qualified credit manager. 
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War Problems First 
at Syracuse Session 


of Tri-State C’ Men 


Syracuse: The 29th annual Tri-State 
Conference of No. 2 District, which in- 
cludes all of New York State, New Jersey 
and Eastern, Pa., drew a registration of 
nearly 500 here on October 11, 12 and 13. 
With a program filled with talks on sub- 
jects of special interest to credit and finan- 
cial executives, the delegates seemed to be 
unanimous in the opinion that the Syra- 
cuse Conference was one of the best in the 
long tradition of this district. 

The Secretaries of the Eastern Division 
held an all day session on Monday, October 
11, at which a number of problems relating 
to Association management were discussed. 

The reception on Monday evening to 
visiting delegates started the conference 
off on a friendly plane. The visitors were 
served coffee and doughnuts in the foyer 
just before the opening of the main con- 
ference session on Tuesday morning, an 
innovation that proved very popular with 
the delegates. 

After the usual addresses of welcome and 
responses, addresses were presented by 
J. M. Bickel, of the Carrier Corporation 
and vice chairman for the Syracuse Dis- 
trict for the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment; also, by Charles J. Siegel, 
directing editor of the tax department of 
the Research Institute of America. The 
text of both of these addresses is presented 
elsewhere in this issue. 

On Tuesday afternoon, W. Randolph 
Montgomery, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, presented 
a summary of state laws on the assign- 
ment of accounts receivable. This was 
followed by an inspirational talk by Ralph 
W. Carney of Wichita on “Industry Goes 
to War.” 

At the banquet on Tuesday evening Pres- 
ident Paul W. Miller, of the National 
Association, and Henry H. Heimann, Exec- 
utive Manager-on-leave gave short mes- 
sages of greeting to the delegates. The 
principal speaker at the banquet was Strick- 
land Gillilan, a well known lecturer and 
commentator on Washington affairs. 

On Wednesday morning the conference 
continued to discuss post-war plans with 
talks by George B. Robinson, of the New 
York State Division of Commerce, and 
Dwayne Orton, director of education of the 
International Business Machines Company 
of Endicott, N. Y. 
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Named to St. Louis Post 
St. Louis: A. E. Fisher, who has 


served the St. Louis Association for 
a number of years in various capaci- 
ties, has been chosen by the Board 
of Directors of the St. Louis Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men to succeed the 
late Orville Livingston as Secretary- 


Manager. Mr. Fisher was formerly 
a credit executive with one of the St. 
Louis companies and has been ac- 
tively engaged in Association work 
for a number of years. 





New Yorkers Pack Big 


Auditorium to Hear of 
War Contract Problems 


New York: One of the largest forum 
meetings of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association was held on October 5, the 
general subject being “Settlement of Ter- 
minated War Contracts.” The forum was 
held in the large auditorium of the Old 
Engineers Club on West 39th Street. 

Col. Bryan Houston and Major Elbridge 
Stratton, of the Purchases Division for the 
New York Ordnance District, gave very 
interesting talks on what plans the War 
Department has for handling terminated 
settlements. While the forum was held 
on October 5, it is interesting to know 
that the items presented by both Col. Hous- 
ton and Major Stratton were in general 
conformity with the declaration which was 
issued by the National Association of 
Credit Men on October 19 (the text of this 
declaration will: be found on page No. 4 
of this issue). 

Harry J. Delaney, Vice President, Mein- 
hard, Greef & Co., Inc., and National Direc- 
tor for the New York area, served as 
chairman of the meeting as he is chairman 
of the forum public meetings committee 
of the association. 

Chairman Delaney served as quizz mas- 
ter after the talks made by the Army of- 
ficials, presenting questions sent up from 
the front of the auditorium, and both Col. 
Houston and Major Stratton graciously 
answered these questions. 

Chicago: The November Forum of 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
is scheduled for Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 16 at the LaSalle Hotel, the sub- 
ject for the evening being “The Financing 
of War Contracts and Getting Paid for 
Them.” 
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Mid-West Women's 
Clubs Gather at 


Chicago Session 


Chicago: The Credit Women’s Club of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
entertained the credit women of the mid- 
dlewest Associations at a War Conference 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on October 16 and 17, a total of 150 
delegates attending the main dinner meet- 
ing. 

The conference opened with a reception 
for visiting credit women from 3:00 to 
5:00 P. M. The conference proper started 
with a dinner meeting which was presided 
over by Ruth C. Johnson, president of the 
Credit Women’s Club of Chicago and 
Credit Manager for the Century Metalcraft 
Corporation, C. L. Holman, acting presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association, welcomed 
the visitors on behalf of the Chicagoans. 
Miss Irene Austin, chairman for the cur- 
rent year of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee and general credit 
manager for the Consolidated Biscuit 
Company of Chicago, then introduced 
Robert L. Simpson, president of the C. 
T. Patterson Co., Inc., in New Orleans, 
and National vice president for the Cen- 
tral Division of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Mr. Simpson spoke of 
the many benefits that were offered in a 
membership in the National Association 
of Credit Men and pointed out a number 
of the important problems that the Asso- 
ciation is working on at this time, includ- 
ing legislative matters and especially that 
of taxation which he pointed out was of 
prime importance to American industry. 

National President Paul W. Miller had 
expected to attend the conference but was 
unable to do so because of the serious 
illness of his mother which resulted in 
her death on the day he planned to leave 
for the conference. 

On Sunday morning the business ses- 
sion of the Conference was held in con- 
junction with the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Chicago Credit Women’s Club 
at a breakfast session held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. The meeting of the 
Chicago Club was held in its usual order 
so as to demonstrate to the visitors how 
the Chicagoans conduct their meetings. 

At the conference of the visiting club- 
women it was announced that Pittsburgh 
and Minneapolis had extended invitations 
for the next annual conference, but Pitts- 
burgh was the choice of the delegates hav- 
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ing been the first to file its invitation. 

It was noted there were 61 delegates 
from out of town. These came from Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, 
Marshfield, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, and Toledo, Ohio. 

Opinions heard during and after the 
conference were that such meetings are 
beneficial in developing a spirit for Asso- 
ciation work and club activities. 





Rochester: The following will serve as 
officers of the Rochester Credit Women’s 
Club for the year 1943-44: Miss Ruth M. 
Owen, J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
Chairman; Mrs. Marion Fallon, The 
Haloid Company, Ist Vice Chairman; Miss 
Elsie Hoesterey, Timely Clothes, Inc., 2nd 
Vice Chairman; Mrs. Dolores Case, Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Secretary; Miss 
Lois Enright, Rochester Credit Men’s Ser- 
vice Corp., Treasurer. Dinner meetings 
will take place on the fourth Tuesday of 
each month. 


Philadelphia: James V. Marron, The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company and presi- 
dent of the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pa., was the speaker at the Oc- 
tober 21 dinner meeting of the Philadelphia 
Credit Women’s Club. Mr. Marron’s sub- 
ject was “Credit Today and in the Future.” 
A list of committee appointments was also 
announced at this meeting. 








Detroit: Margaret Tiernan, credit man- 
ager, Hartwig Electric Company of Detroit, 
has been elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association, 
being the first woman to have held a mem- 
bership on the Detroit board. Mrs. Tiernan 
is a past president of the Credit Women’s 
Club of Detroit and has attended a large 
number of National conventions. 





Binghamton: Robert L. Griffiths, Na- 
tional Vice President from Utica, New 
York, was the speaker at the October 21 
meeting of the Triple Cities Credit Wo- 
men’s Club. His subject was “Credit— 
Past, Present, and Future.” 





Newark: The New Jersey Credit Wo- 
men’s Club held its initial dinner meeting of 
the fall season on October 19. A talk given 
by S. Guernsey Jones, of the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company, on 
“Banking Credit” proved very interesting 
to a large crowd in attendance. 





Los Angeles: The first fall meeting of 
the Los Angeles Herd of Zebras was held 
on October 7 at the Cabillo Hotel. The 
meeting had the usual program of enter- 
tainment which was followed by a serious 
discussion of how the Los Angeles Herd 
might best take part in the big member- 
ship campaign plan for November and De- 
cember. 


St. Paul: Miss Isabelle Wright has 
been re-elected president of the St. Paul 
Credit Women’s Club. Other officers 
elected to serve for the coming year are: 
Inez Rude, vice-president; Edna LeMay, 
secretary; and Hazel Olson, treasurer. 

On August 20th and 21st six members 
attended the North Central Credit Con- 
ference in Duluth. 
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Atlanta: Mrs. James W. Miller, 
mother of our National President, 
Paul W. Miller, died at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on Friday, October 15th. 


President Miller has the sympathy 
of the entire membership of 
N.A.C.M. in this time of grief. 





Seattle Members Will 
Compete for War Bonds 
in Drive for Members 


Seattle: E. L. Smythe is chairman of 
the membership contest which really start- 
ed last May but is only now getting under 
full steam. This contest will continue 
until April 17, 1944. Some of the features 
of the contest are the award of a hundred 
dollar war bond to all members who score 
20 or more membership points before 
April 17. The award of points is on the 
following basis: 

One complete membership, 4 points. 

Conversion of an associate membership 
to complete membership, 3 points. 

One associate membership, 1 point. 

Construction Industries membership, 1 
point. 

All those who do not qualify for a hun- 
dred dollar bond will be enabled to take 
part in a drawing for a fifty dollar bond 
and also a hundred dollar bond. Those who 
score four or more membership points but 
do not get up to the total of twenty will 
be in one class while those who score one 
point but do not get up to four points or 
more will be classified in another drawing 
for a fifty dollar bond. Only authorized 
representatives of member firms are per- 
mitted to take part in the contest. A num- 
ber of special awards are also being made 
between September 20 and November 27 
in this contest. 


——— 


Advertising Expert 
Talks at South Bend 
On Post War Economics 


South Bend: Homer McKee, Vice 
President of Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham Advertising Agency, Chicago, was the 
speaker at the October 21st dinner meet- 
ing of the South Bend Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. McKee’s subject was 
“Bread, Butter and Beefsteak.” In this talk 
he discussed the practical phases of the 
American Free Enterprise System. Mr. 
McKee had a stirring message and pre- 
sented it in an appealing manner. 


Philadelphians Will 
Hear Five Lectures 
On Credit Subjects 

Philadelphia : 





During the month of 


October a series of five timely lectures 
on subjects affecting credit were inaugu- 
rated by the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pa. under the direction of Clarence 
E. Wolfinger, Chairman of the Educa- 
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505 Attend Forum 
on War Contracts 
at Indianapolis 


Indianapolis: The Indianapolis Associa. 
tion tried an experiment October 6, which 
was highly successful—had a night meet- 
ing, without serving a dinner for obvious 
reasons, the result being the Columbia 
Club ballroom was jammed to capacity with 
505 attending. Members ate before 6:15 
P. M. where they pleased and the meet- 
ing adjourned at 8:00. Three high-rank- 
ing officers from the Cincinnati Ordnance 
District, which has charge of the Indianap. 
olis area, answered authoritatively all ques- 
tions submitted from the audience about 
the termination of war contracts. Veteran 
members said in some respects it was the 
most interesting meeting the Association 
ever had. 

Since Pearl Harbor a majority of the 
new members at Indianapolis have come 
from prime and sub-contractors of war 
materiels, and the Indianapolis Association 
finds all of its membership, whether direct- 
ly engaged in war production or not, are 
intensely interested in how quickly indus- 
try can reconvert, both while the war is 
on and after. 

It is interesting to note the Indianapolis 
Association has doubled its membership 
in seven years, shows consistent gains 
month after month (in September they 
signed on'‘sixteen mew members) and 
President R. O. Bonner states they will 
be glad to share the secret of how they 
are doing it. Mr. Bonner said Louisville 
ranks first of all Associations for all round 
general coverage of its market in all phases 
of Association work; that Indianapolis 
ranks second. He asks that any Associa- 
tion interested in Indianapolis membership 
promotion methods address G. C. (Gus) 
Klippel, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co, 
401 W. Maryland Street, Indianapolis, who 
is National Director for the Fifth District. 
oo ————————_—_ _— a 
tional Committee. The subjects discussed 
at these lectures and the dates of each 
are: October 18th, “Contract Law”; Octo- 
ber 25th, “Credit Systems and Policies”; 
November Ist, “Foreign Credits”; Novem- 
ber 8th, “Major Credit Trends”; and No- 
vember 15th, “Business Mortality as 
Affected by the War.” Tickets for the 
complete series were sold for $10.00 which 
were transferable so that if a purchaser 
could not attend, he could make his. ticket 
available to a friend. 





Four Past Presidents 
At Louisville Dinner 


Louisville: The dinner meeting of the 
Directors of the Louisville Credit Men's 
Association and the Adjustment Bureau of 
the local Association was held on October 
14th and received the monthly statement 
of the Association Departments and 
Bureaus for the month of September. At 
this meeting, Past Presidents of the local 
Association were invited, four being pres 
ent. 
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Chicago: More than 350 mem- 
bers of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men and their guests sat down 
at the annual Industry Credit Group 
dinner of the Association in the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Club in the 
Merchandise Mart, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 13. 

C. L. Holman, Wilson Brothers, 
First Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, presided over the post-prandial 
program in the absence of President 
G. H. Nippert, The Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company, who 
is in Arizona recuperating from a re- 
cent illness. 

The Variety Store Suppliers Group 
was awarded the annual cup pre- 
sented to the Group having the best 
record of attendance throughout the 
year. The trophy was accepted for 
the Group by A. H. Sherbahn, The 
Boye Needle Company. The Manu- 
facturing Confectioners Credit Group 
stood second and the Industrial Sup- 





Industry Credit Group Dinner of Chicago 
Association Hears of Post War Problems 


plies and Machinery Group stood 
third. 

A guest Group was the National 
Construction Machinery Credit Group 
members who were holding their fall 
conference in Chicago at that time. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Walter H. Gardner, General Sales 
Manager of the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company of Peoria. 

Mr. Gardner is the chairman for 
Northern Illinois of the Committee 
for Economic Development. Under 
the direction of Mr. Gardner, Peoria 
was the first city in the country to 
make a survey under three phases, 
employment in 1940, employment in 
1942, and an estimate of post-war 
employment. This survey was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
with the title “The Story of Peoria” 
and it was given wide circulation 
throughout the United States. 





Petroleum Division 


Holds 3 Day Session 
on War Credit Problems 


St. Louis: The 19th annual conference 
of the Petroleum Division, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was held here on 
October 25, 26 and 27 at the Coronado 
Hotel. The program was divided into 
three main subjects which affect the 
petroleum industry. 

The Monday subject was “Retail Credit 
—Today and Tomorrow.” This subject 
was discussed by J. Gordon Dakins, Educa- 
tional Director, National Retail Credit 
Association, during the morning sessions, 
and during the afternoon session forum 
discussion of this subject was continued 
throughout the day. 

On Tuesday, the subject of “Taxation,” 
especially Federal taxes, was discussed by 
Attorney Ralph R. Neuhoff, lecturer on 
Taxation at the Washington University 
School of Law. This was followed by 
forum discussions for the balance of the 
morning and afternoon. 

For the Wednesday session the Petroleum 
men discussed the past, present and future 
of OPA. This discussion was led by Wil- 
liam H. Bryan, District Director of the 
St. Louis District Office of the OPA. 





Philadelphians Hear 
Talk on Insurance 


_Philadelphia : Harold E. Taylor, Asso- 
Clate Director, Research and Development 
Division, American Insurance Company of 
Newark, was the speaker at the Tuesday 
luncheon meeting of the Credit Men’s 
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Association of Eastern Pa. on October 


19th. Mr. Taylor’s subject was “The In-. 


fluence of Insurance Upon Credit.” In 
his talk Mr. Taylor stressed the impor- 
tance of keeping definite information about 
insurance coverage in credit files so as 
to know how the credit assets would be 
protected in case of disaster. 


War Problems Are 
Discussed During 
Green Bay Meeting 


Green Bay: After a day spent in dis- 
cussing such problems as terminated war 
contracts, post war credit problems, credit 
analysis in war time and what the NACM 
is doing in Washington, the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Credit and Business Con- 
ference completed its 27th annual meeting 
on Saturday evening, October 23, with 
an address by Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager-on-leave, and also a talk by 
Ralph W. Carney entitled “Industry Goes 
to War.” 

Lt. Col. George V. Rountree, of the 
Chicago Ordnance District, was the 
speaker on “Terminated War Contracts.” 
K. W. Hangensen, Manager of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, spoke 
on “Planning for Post War Credit Prob- 
lems.” The subject “Credit Analysis in 
War Time” was discussed during an open 
forum session. 





The conference was composed of the 
members of the Central Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Oshkosh, the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation and the Northern Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan Association of Green Bay. 


Construction Machinery 


Credit Group Holds Big 
Fall Meet in Chicago 


Chicago: There was an exceptionally 
large attendance at the fall conference 
of the National Construction Machinery 
Credit Group at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, October 13 and 14. F. A. Wright, 
Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Chairman 
of the Group presided. 

F. C. King, Manitowoc Ship Building 
Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, gave a 
review of pre-war problems. W. W. Olson, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois, 
spoke on future planning of commercial 
business. 

“Post-War Latin American Credits” was 
discussed by Harry E. Olson, American 
Foreign Credit Underwriters, and Herman 
Gastrell Seely, Financial Editor of The 
Chicago Daily News spoke on “What's 
Ahead—Maybe.” Kenneth R. Wells, 
American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, led a round-table discussion on busi- 
ness in general and committee reports 
were given by B. R. Emory, R. G. Le 
Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, Urban Hipp, Bar- 
ber-Greene Co., Aurora, T. O. Liebscher, 
LeRoi Company, Milwaukee and O. J. 
Greiwe, Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, 
Ohio. 

James S. Cox, group manager of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, was 
Secretary. 


—_—_— 


New Jersey Insurance 
Chief is Speaker at 
Cincinnati Session 


Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men joined as specially invited 
guests in the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters on 
October 15 to listen to a talk by E. E. 


' Agger, Commissioner of Insurance and 


Banking of the State of New Jersey whose 
subject was “Insurance as Used in Busi- 
ness.” 

After a luncheon at the Gibson Hotel, 
members of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men, listened to a discussion of the 
important subject of “Settlement of Ter- 
minated War Contracts” by Colonel Fred 
A. McMahon, District Chief in the Cin- 
cinnati Ordnance District. This meeting 
drew a large crowd and a very attentive 
audience to the information presented. 





Minneapolis: John H. DeWild, Man- 
ager of the Trade Promotion Division of 
the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Asso- 
ciation spoke before the Minneapolis 
Wholesale Credit Women’s Club on 
Thursday, October 14th, his subject— 
“What’s Ahead!” The program also in- 
cluded a round table roll call by the mem- 
bers. Miss Blanche Scanlon, President of 
the club presided with the program in 
charge of Miss Florence Armstrong, Vice 
President. 
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Chicago Organizing 
Rockford Chapter to 
Aid Local Members 


Chicago: Several new members in 
Rockford, Illinois have been added to the 
membership of The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, through the Association’s 
activities in providing service for business 
men in the Rock River Valley. 

R. L. Seaman, Treasurer of the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company of Chicago, was 
scheduled to address a luncheon meeting 
at Rockford at the Hotel Faust, Wednes- 
day noon, November 10 on the subject 
“Credits in Post-War Planning.” 

A dinner meeting on December 8 will 
be addressed by George C. Payne of 
Chicago, Regional Manager of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 


At the first of a series of luncheons 
held in Rockford, Wednesday noon, Octo- 
ber 13, 82 members and guests of The 
Chicago Association listened to addresses 
by Lt. Colonel George V. Rountree, Chief 
of the Contract Service Division and Chief 
of the Fiscal Branch of the Chicago Ord- 
nance District, and Captain Keith I. Par- 
sons, Chief of the Legal Branch. They 
discussed Army Ordnance department 
contracts, cancellation of contracts, re- 
negotiations, etc. 

The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation has authorized the organization of 
the Rock River Valley Chapter of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, with 
a committee of five Rockford members in 
charge. 
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Cleveland Association 
Holds Reception for 
New Secretary-Manager 


Cleveland: On October 5 the members 
of the Cleveland Association gathered in 
the Rainbow Room at Hotel Carter for 
a membership dinner in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ken Thomson and especially to wel- 
come the new Secretary Manager of the 
Cleveland Association who started on Oc- 
tober 1 in the job recently vacated by Hugh 
Wells. Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager-on-leave made the principal talk 
after the dinner which was followed by 
a general reception. 





Cincinnati Chapter Has 
Special Credit Classes 
At Commerce College 


Cincinnati: Special courses in the even- 
ing College of Commerce of the University 
of Cincinnati have been arranged for credit 
executives and their assistants. These 
courses are sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the Institute of Credit. O. E. 
Dreutzer is supervising the course on Cred- 
its and Collections and R. N. Lambert, 
Treasurer and Credit Manager of H. 
Blacker Printing Inks, Inc., is supervising 
the course in Credit Analysis of Financial 
Statements. 
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Chicago Inaugurates Plan to Introduce 
New Members to Association Services 


Something new has been added to 
the plan for the dinner meetings to 
new members of The Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These din- 
ner meetings are a continuation of the 
program inaugurated early this year 
by the membership committee of the 
Association of which R. L. Seaman, 
The Florsheim Shoe Company, is 
chairman. 


The purpose of these membership 
dinners is to bring about a fuller un- 
derstanding of the Association, its 
activities and its service departments, 
among the new members and also 
among inactive members. The last 
one was held Tuesday evening, Oct. 
26, at the Merchants & Manufactur- 
ers Club in the Merchandise Mart. 

The members meet at the head- 
quarters of the Association on the 
21st floor of the Merchandise Mart 


Jerseyites Join With 
Cost Accountants in 
Study of War Contracts 


Newark: The New Jersey Association 
of Credit Men will hear about War Con- 
tract Termination at a dinner meeting at 
Hotel Robert Treat on November 4. The 
speakers are to be Eric A. Camman, Con- 
sultant, Accountant Advisory Branch War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C., and 
Ross Nichols, Attorney of the Weston 
Electric Instrument Corporation of New- 
ark. This meeting will be held jointly 
with the Newark Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accoutants. 

The course in Credits and Collections 
held its first session on October 18. These 
classes are being held in the rooms of the 
Association, 11 Hill Street, once each week. 





Allentown Pioneer Dies 


Allentown: Clifford T. Taylor, for a 
number of years Credit Manager of the 
Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Company of 
Nazareth, died recently at his home in that 
city. Mr. Taylor who had been associated 
with the cement business since 1903 was 
for a number of years a member of the 
Lehigh Valley-Berks Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Allentown. 





Holds Letter Lecture Course 


Chattanooga: The Chattanooga Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has just completed a 
series of lectures on letter writing under 
the sponsorship of the Education Commit- 
tee. Oe hundred fourteen were enrolled 
for this series of talks. 
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and are divided into groups of six, 
five new members and one active 
member who acts as host to the 
group. The host introduces the new 
members to the headquarters staff 
and shows them about the office. 
They then go to the club where they 
sit at the same table. Following the 
dinner, each host presents the new 
members at his table to the rest of 
the company. 

The chairman of the membership 
committee who presides then calls 
upon each host to explain in a four- 
minute talk why he uses one particu- 
lar department of the Association 
and the goods he gets from this de- 
partment. In this way every depart- 
ment and every committee of the As- 
sociation is thoroughly explained and 
all members are urged to make use 
of them. 


Missionary's Son Tells 
St. Louis "C" Men About 
Years He Lived in Tokyo 


St. Louis: David C. Spencer, Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager of the Globe 
Ticket Company of Missouri, was the 
speaker at the October 14 forum dinner 
meeting of the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. Spencer was born in 
Tokyo and spent his boyhood there and 
first learned to speak the Japanese lan- 
guage. His parents were missionaries in 
Japan at the time. Mr. Spencer presented 
a very interesting picture of the life of 
the Japanese people and what the war 
means to them, and what will be our pros- 
pects of winning the war. 





Seattle Speakers’ Club 
To Turn Out Toastmasters 


Seattle: The Seattle Association is spon- 
soring a course in Public Speaking in what 
it terms a Speakers’ Club which is patterned 
after the international organization known 
as Toastmasters. The club is limited to 
thirty credit executives and their assistants. 
The first meetings were held on October 
20 and 27 and will be held weekly there- 
after through February 23. At each of 
these meetings there are current event 
talks by all members of the class; six five 
minute speakers; and six critics. There 
is also a talk by some well-known public 
speaker who will serve as general critic. 
The fee for the course is $3.00 plus the 
price of the dinners each week. 
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Gold Medal Collection 
Letters Are Offered by 
Amer. Credit Indemnity 


Baltimore: The American Credit In- 
demnity Company has announced the pub- 
lication of 50 Gold Medal Collection Letters 
which will be presented to any business 
executive requesting a copy. 

Earlier in 1943 the American Credit 
Indemnity Company conducted a contest to 
obtain the most outstanding collection let- 
ters, more than one hundred entries being 
received. These letters were judged by 
a panel which included Bruce R. Tritton, 
immediate Past National President of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
A. S. Crighton General Manager of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association 
of Toronto. 


The first three prizes were won by the 
following: D. C. Brouse, Lewisburg Chair 
& Furniture Co., Lewisburg, Pa., first prize, 
$100; G. W. Hartman, W. F. Potts Son 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., second prize, 
$75; F. E. Emery, United Autographic 
Register Co., Oakland, Calif., third prize, 
$25. Special honorable mention awards 
were presented to several other contestants, 
a total of fifty of the letters being col- 
lected in a booklet form. 

A copy of this booklet may be obtained 
by writing to the American Credit In- 
demnity Company Executive Offices, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Books 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIA- 
TION. By James F. Bender. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 432 4th Avenue, New 
York. 

The broadcasters on the staff of the 
National Broadcasting Company have 
just been provided with a book en- 
titled ‘“NBC Handbook of Pronun- 
ciation.” This was prepared by one 
of the foremost authorities on this 
subject, Professor James F. Bender, 
Chairman of Department of Speech, 
Queens College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In this book the word is given 
in one column. Then, it is respelled 
according to how the syllables are to 
be divided with proper placement of 
accents. In the third column, the 
word is shown as spelled in phonetics. 
While this book is designed for 
broadcasters, it would prove a valu- 
able adjunct to any public speaker 
or person interested in proper pro- 
hunciation. 
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Rhode Islanders Planning Excellent Program 
for New England Conference on December Ist 


Providence: The Rhode Island As- 
sociation of Credit Men will be the 
host at the 1943 meeting of the New 
England Conference again this year. 
The conference will be held on Wed- 
nesday, December Ist. The usual 
get-together meeting on the night be- 
fore the conference will be held at the 
Narragansett Hotel. The sessions of 
the conference will be held starting 
at 9:30 A. M., with an intermission 
and luncheon and a banquet in the 
evening. A large number of regis- 
trants from all over New England 
are expected to attend this confer- 
ence. 

The Rhode Island Association has 
completed the first outline of the pro- 
gram, which promises to be of espe- 
cial interest to credit executives just 
at this time. Among the speakers will 
be: William G. Sutcliffe, Dean College 
of Business Administration, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Roy A. Young, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston and 
formerly governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. There will be a panel 
discussion entitled “V T Loans 
Versus Commercial Bank Loans in 
the Postwar Period.” This will be 
led by Ernest I. Kilcup, president- 
treasurer of the Davol Rubber Com- 
pany, Providence, who will take the 
side of business; Roger C. Damon, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Boston, who will speak from 
the bankers’ viewpoint, and a third 
panel member will be selected 
shortly. 


The afternoon session will contain 
an address on the “Postwar Aspects 
of Foreign Trade,” which will be de- 
livered by Clare M. Amy, manager of 
public development department and 
superintendent of foreign trade of 
the head office of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal. T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, director of conservation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
of New York City, and Roy N. 
Foulke, manager of the specialized 
report department of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., New York City, will also 
be speakers in the afternoon. 

The banquet in the evening will 
have as guests National President 
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Paul W. Miller and Executive Man- 
ager Henry H. Heimann. 

A high-class professional entertain- 
ment will be presented at the “Night 
Before Party.” 





Offers Digest of Check Laws 


Minneapolis: A new digest on the Law 
of Checks in the State of Minnesota is 
being made available to the members of 
the Minneapolis Association, or others in 
the Minnesota area at a price of $1.00 per 
copy. 





EXPERIENCED CREDIT EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE. Thirteen years’ experience in 
the manufacturing field with full charge of 
credits. Maintained at low percentage of losses 
and a constructive attitude toward sales. Has 
at all times been in harmony with the company 
executives. ‘Travelled extensively in promotional 
work and making contacts. College and law 
graduate. Can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress Box 11-B, Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 





To Study War Financing 


Position Wanted: Executive with 20 years 
proven ability, seeks permanent connection as 
Credit and Collection Manager. Sotind accounting 
and auditing background along with experience 
of personnel direction, offers added aid in organ- 
ization supervision. Address Box 11-A, Credit 
and Financial Management. 
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[jsscro planning in the 
years gone by has resulted 
in an enviable record of per- 
formance and strength for 
these two fire insurance com- 
panies. Careful planning at the 
present moment is preparing 
for the brighter postwar years 
just ahead. 
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Unsolicited Comments 


prove the value of 


CREDIT TRAINING 
by the 


Home Study Method 


Just a few of the many appreciative comments from 


those who have completed the correspondence 
course in Credits and Collections. 


Helen K. Bernard, Charies “ity, lowa 


“| was pleased to receive your letter with the result of my 
final examination. | thoroughly enjoyed the course and it has 
proven very helpful to me in my work." 


Baxter Davis, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Throughout the duration of my course with the National 
Institute of Credit, my work has been very interesting and | 
have studied your comments finding them educational and 
applicable to every day business life." 


Ralph Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill. 


“May | again express my sincere appreciation for the per- 
sonal attention you have given them (solutions to problems) 
and the constructive criticisms offered." 


Dorothy I. Kasbee, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


“| enjoyed this course very much and am happy to have 
completed it successfully. | want to thank you again for your 
encouragement and thoughtfulness." 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about your course in Credits and Collections. 
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C. F. Stephenson, Mansfield, Ohio 


“Not only has the course been very helpful to me, but | 
have derived much benefit from the magazine ‘Credit and 
Financial Management’ and Mr. Heimann's letter.......... 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the help you have given 
me in this course............. Thank you very much for your 
comments on my form letters. They were helpful in making 
up a new set for actual use." 


Charles Regensburg, New York, N. Y. 


“It was time well spent, | feel, and have already found the 
knowledge gleaned of real service and value............. 


M. N. Gilbert, Standard Oil Co., Huron, S. D. 


“There is certainly a great deal to be learned from the 
course in Credits and Collections and | will not hesitate to 
recommend it to any whom | can interest in this work. | feel 
that | have been well repaid for the time and effort and 
SN REIN RD TE ooh wis ke saw eauwAncew eae eomees 

"| assure you that | have appreciated the help you have 
given me in this work and value the comments received in 
your letters and have kept each of your letters for future 
reference." 
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Old Doc Nixie 
Takes to the Road 


(Continued from Page 11) 


odically hereafter, for customers are 
real people. They inspire. They sug- 
gest ideas. Goodbye lifeless stereo- 
typed letters. Darned if I am not 
going to be the best Sales-Creditman 
ever and my letters in the office are 
going to be new, real, human and 
salesmanic. Just wait and see!” 

Still talking to himself, Doc re- 
turned to the writing desk in his 
room: “An office hermit sure loses 
contact with the world. He gets pic- 
ayune. He loses the give and take 
spirit. No wonder salesmen are 
jolly fellows—have friends — and 
make friends for themselves and 
their company—they are not afraid 
to spend a dime either. I am going 
to quit worrying what becomes of me 
at 65. “Guess I will put in a call for 
Mary. Damn the torpedoes full 
speed ahead!” 

“Mary,” he said over the phone. 
“this is your first husband talking. 
Call the Milwaukee Road and get a 
ticket with a bedroom—sure we can 
afford it— and get into Chicago 
Thursday morning. I have reserved 
the best room at the Blackstone Hotel 
facing the lake. We are going on a 
spree—listen, dear, this is not Mor- 
genthau, Jr., but you are talking to 
the new Sales-Credit Manager for 
P. H. Putterworth & Company, and 
his wife is going to be the best 
dressed woman hereafter in Ellen- 
ville and all points west!’ 

It is, of course, difficult to believe 
that this was conservative Ol’ Doc 
Nixie, who loved to say “No.” 
Proudly, however, we record that as 
a result of taking to the road, Doc 
got out of a rut, obtained a new job, 
new sales-credit ideas, a new perspec- 
tive of his important profession—and 
perhaps, equally important, he and 
Mary went on a second Honeymoon 
and “lived happily and prospered 
plenty—ever afterwards.” 





Married Life 


“If I had my time over again,” 
counseled a meditative maiden lady 
of advanced years, “I’d get married 
before I had sense enough not to.” 


—Townsend Nat’l Weekly. 
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Business Thermometer 


Whelesalers Sale Iainctllincins anil Credits 
August 1943 


Sales of 2,616 wholesalers rep- 
4 resenting most kinds of business 
M throughout the country were 
slightly (3%) higher in Au- 
gust 1943, than in August 1942, ac- 
cording to an announcement released 
today by J. C. Capt, Director of the 
Census. For the first eight months 
of this year, dollar volume was 5 per 
cent over that of the corresponding 
period of 1942. Sales in August this 
year were at approximately the same 
level as in the preceding month. 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Bureau of the 
Census. Detailed figures are pre- 
sented in the following tables in sum- 
mary for the United States and, in- 
sofar as the data permit without dis- 
closing individual operations, by 
geographic divisions. 

Of the 35 trades shown separately 
in this survey, 11 recorded substantial 
sales gains for August 1943 over 
August 1942. Wholesalers of coal 
showed an increase of 45 per cent; 
clothing and furnishings, except 
shoes, 43 per cent; paper and its 
products, 41 per cent; and specialty 
lines of groceries and foods, except 
farm products, 23 per cent. A 20 per 
cent gain was reported by wholesalers 
ef metals; 17 per cent, drugs and 
sundries ; 14 per cent each, wines and 
liquors and furniture and house 
furnishings; 11 per cent, voluntary- 
group wholesalers of groceries and 
foods, and 10 per cent each, dry 
goods and tobacco and it products. 
Sales remained virtually unchanged 
from last August’s volume for jew- 
elry; but were down slightly for 
wholesalers of general hardware and 
lumber and building materials (each 
3%), and decreased moderately for 
shoes and other footwear (6%) and 
meats and meat products (7%). 
Electrical goods wholesalers dropped 
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back 23 per cent from August.a year 
ago. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close of 
August 1943 were 16 per cent lower 
than those of August 31, 1942, the 
thirteenth consecutive month that in- 
ventories have been smaller, on a 
year-to-year comparison. They were 
approximately the same at the end of 
August as they were at the close of 
the preceding month this year. 

The stock-sales ratio for whole- 
salers at the end of this August was 
108 as against 130 for last August 
and 111 for July 1943. Of the 33 
trades for which stock-sales ratios 
are shown, 3 showed increases, Au- 
gust 1943 compared with August 
1942—meats and meat products, 
liquor departments of other trades, 
and metals. Full-line wholesalers of 
groceries and foods, with sales up 7 
per cent and inventories down 10 per 
cent, disclosed a stock-sales ratio of 
120 for this August as against 140 
last August. With sales up 23 per 
cent and inventories off 15 per cent, 
wholesalers of automotive supplies 
revealed a stock-sales ratio of 148 
for August 1943 and 209 for August 
1942. Wholesalers of surgical, med- 
ical, and hospital equipment and sup- 
plies noted a 38 per cent increase in 
sales and a 19 per cent increase in in- 
ventories, with a stock-sales ratio of 
97 for August 1943 and 106 for last 
Paints and varnishes, with 
4 per cent less dollar volume and 8 
per cent less inventory, had an Au- 
gust 1943 stock-sales ratio of 175 
and an August 1942 ratio of 221. 

Collections on accounts receivable 
were almost 27 per cent higher for 
this August than for August 1942, 
but approximately the same in Au- 
gust as in July this year. The col- 
lection percentage for August 1943 
was 109; for August 1942, 86; and 
for July 1943, 110. Accounts re- 
ceivable were 19 per cent less on Au- 
gust 1, 1943, than on August 1, 1942; 
but at the beginning of this August 
the difference from July 1, 1943 was 
slight. 
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Wholesalers’ Sales and Inventories—August 1943 









Sales—Current Month 





Percent Change 


Kind of Business 











August | August 
Number 1943 1943 
of firms z vs. Pas ao 

reporting ugust uly 
sales 1942 1943 | (Add 000) 
its ckuiexaas tesecen 2,616 +3 +1 $278,956 
No OL’ cob sicbwous wanes 187 +23 + 8 4,902 
TIIIIOININID 350 5 505s ocues sce 25 os cannes 16 + 6 —2 1,110 
ES ery 62 —4 +3 3,541 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes............. 43 +43 +22 3,856 
Shoes and Other Footwear.... .................... 26 — 6 — 3 16, 166 
Tek Seg MIS ESS, Oi eat alee rane 8 +45 +3 1,372 
Drugs and Sundries (liquor excluded).............. 117 +17 +3 23 , 926 
SE re ed casa aa uuhhadcee 90 +10 +10 19,928 
Tick on on is's Kner pts bucdcw's + e0'bS 298 —23 +4 22,287 
Dairy and ey. MR Meche cuties mee 34 +10 —16 3,482 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables....................... 78 +32 —13 ;' "856 
So pod cc luke iss sscosccusns ssw nen 8 +29 +7 "557 
Furniture and House Furnishings................... 54 +14 +14 4,775 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products. . Ze 596 +10 —2 59, 760 
Full-line Wholesalers d.........................- 296 +7 —5 24,799 
Voluntary-group Whateiers Ra in oT siento Oe 141 +11 —3 21,623 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses................. 19 +7 +1 4,811 
NEN es oor EK ils een nde 140 +23 +4 8,527 
an. oc bate Sor caceueabe 38 +9 + 3 592 
ee NR os owt seasick xboke 79 —7 -—7 30,151 
RN geo, Sistay cincasccockobe 60 43 | «8 1,812 
Wines ee Re ee eas 24 +14 +15 3,348 
Liquor ent of Other Tradese............... 34 —3 +5 5,391 
Total Rs cet Suk ctl e'. wae 339 —4 +2 35,740 
ee ne 136 — 3 +4 22,312 
aii coh 5G op) oaac4saeau 102 -—2 b 8,771 
Plumbing a eating Supplies.................. 101 —15 -—1 4,657 
J SEES Pere 32 -—1 +8 1,867 
ha RE a ea 15 +30 | +10 280 
laabee and tiiding SE Re ee 46 —3 +5 2,742 
glechine nt and Su; —_—. except Electrical. 52 +7 b 2,431 
aati and Hospital Equip., and Supplies. . 17 +38 +5 989 
Srreical 5. Ee Coe eh Ris ws kG aya bp morswas a ecn ee 26 +20 +2 3,317 
eee 76 +41 +13 5,497 
er os gs ws bbow ad das 6 —17 +3 563 
Tobacco and Its Products......................... 119 +10 +1 11,764 
Leather and Shoe Findings........................ 17 +12 +12 448 
Ne on oa oahu sn ne sencseuo owen 18 +23 +12 2,506 


a These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained b: gai poms by sales for an identical group of firms. 
iated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 


¢ Insufficient data to show separately. d Nota 


Sales—Year-to-Date 








Inventory—End-of-Month (At Cost) 


Percent Change 








Percent August | August 
change Eight Number 1943 1943 
from Months of firms vs. vs. 
8 Mos. 1943 reporting | August | July 
1942 (Add 000) stocks 1942 1943 
+ 5 $2,827 ,639 1,577 —16 +1 
+8 40,647 94 —15 b 
+7 17,339 12 —1 +1 
+1 28 , 682 15 — 8 — 5 
+15 30,486 23 —32 -—3 
6 133 ,082 16 —31 +2 
+40 11,012 c “¢ c 
+17 204,970 90 +14 b 
+23 157,793 48 —37 —2 
—25 210,213 258 —42 —3 
+26 27,025 17 —10 +15 
+35 45,967 44 -—7 — 5 
+31 10,378 c c c 
_- 58,747 23 —54 —10 
+14 559,356 352 -9 +3 
+16 223 , 993 166 —10 + 2 
+9 191,362 94 —7 +2 
+ 6 35,820 11 —10 +6 
+22 108,181 81 — 8 +7 
+41 8,876 20 +2 +12 
+1 278,098 46 -9 —7 
+25 15,767 45 —39 +12 
+42 68,504 16 —29 +8 
+18 54,493 34 +9 +21 
—7 363 ,070 212 —23 —1 
— 8 211,362 85 —25 —1 
+2 105,029 64 —14 —2 
—17 46,679 63 —22 -—1 
+15 17,876 18 —18 — 8 
+19 2,705 7 + 3 b 
— 8 36, 933 31 —11 b 
-— 5 28,798 36 —16 b 
+23 10,926 8 +19 + 2 
+11 45,248 14 +28 + 5 
+2 56,274 36 —12 —2 
+8 152,481 4 —10 — 5 
+14 129 ,036 36 +2 +4 
+13 3,728 7 —28 b 
+7 19,129 15 — 5 + 6 
b Less than 0.5 percent. 
e Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. 














Stock-Sales Ratios a 
August 31, 

1943 Aug. | Aug. | July 
(Add 000) | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
$178,810 | 108 130 111 

3,409 | 148 209 149 
891 99 11) 96 
1,116 | 175 221 184 
965 77 146 91 
4,123 49 71 52 
c c c c 

31,020 | 163 169 168 

15,130 | 112 192 128 

13,029 62 83 67 

192 31 38 24 
447 19 28 18 

c c ¢ c 
2,064 | 100 244 123 

37,636 | 117 140 112 

16,064 120 140 112 

14,309 | 132 159 128 

2,839 | 102 115 97 
4,424 86 110 86 
207 58 59 52 
5,408 44 42 49 
236 15 27 13 
2,187 87 133 96 
9,388 | 174 156 151 
33,630 | 147 182 152 
23,2438 | 157 203 164 
7,677 | 136 151 135 
2,710 | 117 125 117 
1,631 162 188 183 
94} 129 149 145 
1,941 106 114 112 
2,295 | 116 147 113 
613 97 106 97 
3,792 | 157 154 158 
2,511 97 157 112 
296 59 59 68 
1,540 42 46 42 
208 | 154 290 173 
2,811 | 209 250 230 


Wholesalers Accounts Receivable and Collections—August 1943 








Kind of Business 


Number 





Collection Percentages a 





















of firms August August 
reporting 1943 1942 
United | States ak eahee ois44 Foc e teed bob dines ckeeeeee 2, 104 109 86 
IR oo Pee aks «dn dsl dsewek saehdSeeed ste 139 93 85 
NS Sta kere gh oo. ll cy aw lab bias eabie de 12 101 95 
a ki at a la Se ad lomweainn 29 7 49 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes.............. 0.0.0... .0.00 0000. 38 82 56 
— ee een ss aise pbcheweiiiun oes ¥auesne i 76 49 
eo co ei chGakicaig bua ines seu ouwed a S 92 79 
Son ong oe id dsc awa awnsatos 106 102 82 
Oe oe OO CO et ow ioc ap bik ussacaniknasserans 82 75 50 
Electrical Goods er eRe acho wcacswesspaaxuadeceed Ree can eae 279 77 71 
Ne oe bcs ean naseicbhsaduusehecéwwee 20 169 151 
Ne oo oc kwkbaadeataimbod sauces 61 156 141 
ek ain i ah ww nda peisen va ehsin sais cena sb 0500 6 125 96 
Furniture and House Furnishings..........................cccceceeeeee 44 83 61 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products........................... 445 157 117 
nn css cnddeecncwarodere ete 208 138 107 
SSE Oe Ee re ee ee 113 169 126 
Retailer-cooperative Warchouses. ..... 2... 0... ccc cece eee eee 16 231 196 
a co Wala a slaw eek wdeoey Ex wate burharn 108 156 100 
a eg ho aug uka aes pre 19 113 85 
Meats and Meat Products........................ 73 204 175 
en CEL ee Eu bacaha cten wey busses ocaneisseadte 19 173 148 
re eee BT Peak eek Soe ee Nee 16 199 128 
Liquor Department of Other Trades d............ : Be 32 179 79 
Total Hardware Group............. Boh i 316 91 74 
Ne eee oe ee eC A ua pw ae oui rk 127 96 72 
Industrial Supplies................ SA ccm adn eae ened 91 86 82 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies... .................0.000ccceeceeeeee 98 79 70 
a Sos oa xcG cbc scauepese cinpess¥ockeun seen 23 65 41 
en RP Ng hee uecss Gude oun nibbawe’s 12 84 66 
Lumber and Building Materiais......................c0cecceececeueeee 43 104 81 
at Sonat and an. , except Electrical................... 45 96 79 
a ac and Hespital Equipment and Supplies. . Svesaseees ’ io . 
ERC REURCR TESS 255 ce chk kb Ghbnb on bs bas K6's0456 salad -o6ee beens 11 
—— EE ee tots oie Na wok sack sedwseGacsbneenn 66 . 95 77 
NN ne ee ea bbettu 4 147 121 
NP NT as wl is weeding BAER 74 163 131 
TT oe See twten bueawe 15 91 62 
Ne os ice Vetus 15 86 78 


a Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical =o firms. 
d Chiefly of the 


b Less than 0.5 percent. ¢ Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 
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lesale drug trade. 
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vs. vs. 
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Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 
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_ (Add 000) 
$204,329 
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337 
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9,351 
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“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” . 


.. Micah the Morasthite. 


Faith! 


First Published in 1938—Reprinted by Request 


Three hours to idle away in a far-Western town. 

Up and down Main Street I strolled. The Main 

wu Street was without character. Garish chain 

store fronts in monotonous rows. Occasionally, 

an individual shop attracted my attention. I . passed 

close to the plate glass front to take a look at the 
proprietor. He might be worth appraising. 

Perhaps the outskirts of the town might be more 
attractive. Why not try? I circled the village once, 
then again and a third time. Nine churches I counted. 
Six in dilapidated condition—abandoned. The shutters 
hung desperately to their last hinges. The front steps 
parted company with the sills. Broken windows. The 
rotting eaves housed the sparrows with their untidy 
nests sprawling all over the cornice. 

I asked about the community. The population, I 
was told, had not varied a great deal in the last forty 
years. My imagination was spurred. Had this been 
the place of my birth, as it well might have been, no 
doubt some of the churches now so dilapidated would 
have been places of worship for my ancestry. 

There was nothing to do but go back to Main Street. 
I thoroughly read and digested every part of the morn- 
ing paper. It told of a stock crash, of impending con- 
flict in Europe, of internal dissension and strife, of 
panic-stricken people who were looking towards the 
approaching winter with misgivings. Instinctively I 
thought of the six abandoned churches and of the 
world’s unrest. Something went wrong with people. 
Something we seemed unable to correct. 

This nation was carved out of a wilderness by those 
who have gone before us. They built our country. Our 
generation has been living and spending from their 
storehouse. 

Was there any connection between their exercise of 
the virtues of thrift and industry and the nine 
churches? Did they find something fundamental in 
religion that convinced them idleness was sin and in- 
dustry God’s labor of love? Did not pioneering min- 


isters preach the virtue of independence and the vice of 
dependence? Did not the early settlers practice self- 
denial to build the virtue of modesty and kindle a 
spirit of happiness? Did they not, in their Sabbath 
journey to church, feel a sense of comfort in the dis- 
charge of a duty their innate souls somehow told them 
was necessary if they were to be healthy and whole- 
some? 

In times of catastrophe was there not something in 
their Sabbath training, as they listened to their spiritual 
leaders, that caused them to go forth anxious and eager 
to aid those in distress? Wasn’t the destruction of 
their neighbor’s barn by lightning or fire an opportu- 
nity for them to evidence respect and love for neighbor 
by joining together in the barn-raising? When the 
fields of grain were ripe in the neighbor’s field, and he 
lay ill, did they not in some way get the spirit from 
these six abandoned buildings that caused them to make 
their neighbor’s harvest without thought of sharing 
for their labor? 

Just why did that community have nine churches, all 
seemingly well-supported, and just why does the pres- 
ent generation find it difficult to support only three? 
Are these six churches to be abandoned as having been 
a part of the old order of things? 

‘Suppose they were reopened. Suppose all abandoned 
churches reopened and the pews were filled each Sab- 
bath day. Would the world be nearer solving its prob- 
lems? How difficult it is to answer this in the negative! 
How easy it is to assume that things would be better! 

We speak of a balanced prosperity but even as we 
utter the words we ought to realize that true pros- 
perity calls for a balance of both soul and body. 

What is good business? There are many ideas on 


this. What are good politics? Ideas are even more 


confused. Suffice to say, nothing is good in either 
business or politics that doesn’t have a sound founda- 
tion. Can there be a sound foundation in anything 
without faith? 


SID 


Henry H. Heimann 
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Look who’s buying 
a ticket to TOKYO 


Just an everyday man—happens to be an 
insurance agent. Of course, he’s not going 
to go to Tokyo personally—Uncle Sam has 
other nephews looking forward to that trip 
... but he’s helping to pay for it. 

And he’s actively demonstrating the Amer- 
ican capacity for organization—the “pull- 
together” that puts this country shoulder 
to shoulder with its fighting men wherever 
they are. For instance, he’s been cooper- 
ating with our company in sponsoring its 
Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provided that: 
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All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies written by the Home dur- 
ing the last nine months of 1943 were to be 
invested in War Loan Bonds. These pur- 
chases have been OVER and ABOVE the 
normal government bond purchases which 


the company has continued to make. 


x THE HOME «* 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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House Passes Amendments to Renegotiation Act 


Only Contracts of More Shan $500,000 


As this issue of “Credit and 
Financial Management” goes to 
W press, indications in Washington 
point to the enactment of a new 
Federal Revenue Bill before the end 
of December. In this Revenue Bill 
are contained a number of amend- 
ments to the Sixth Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Act of 
1942 known as the Renegotiation of 
War Contracts Act. As the matter of 
Renegotiation has such a direct bear- 
ing on war contracts, we present 
herewith an outline of what the bill 
as passed by the House proposes in 
the way of amendments to the Re- 
negotiation Act: 


1. Reduction of the area of Re- 
negotiation. 

2. Determination of 
profits. 

3. Renegotiation procedure. 

4. Redetermination by the Tax 
Court. 

5. Periods of limitation. 

6. Disposition of proceeds of Re- 
negotiation. 

7. Administration. 

8. Contract obligation for Rene- 
gotiation. 

9. Effective dates of amendment. 

10. Termination of Renegotiation. 

11. Technical and clerical amend- 
ments. 


excess 


yt 


Exemption Extended to $500,000 


NE of the principal changes pro- 
vided in the bill as passed by the 
House is the extension of the area of 
Renegotiation from $100,000 to 
$500,000. As amended, the bill pro- 
vides that if the aggregate of 
amounts received or accrued in the 
fiscal year of a contractor or subcon- 
tractor does not exceed $500,000, 
such amounts are exempt from Re- 
negotiation. 
Another item in this general sub- 
ject of area of Renegotiation is a 
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more complete definition of what is 
a subcontract. In this connection it 
is interesting to read the report as 
filed by the committee on this gen- 
eral subject of what is a definition of 
subcontract : 

“The field of operation of the re- 
negotiation statute is further reduced 
by the definition of ‘subcontract’ in 
the bill. Under the bill, the term ‘sub- 
contract’ means any purchase order or 
agreement (other than a contract with 
a department) to make or furnish or 
perform any part of the work re- 
quired for the making or furnishing 
of a contract item or a component ar- 
ticle. A ‘contract item’ is defined to 
mean any article, work, services, 
building, structure, improvement, or 
facility contracted for by a depart- 
ment and a ‘component article’ is de- 
fined to mean any article which is to 
be incorporated in or as a part of a 
contract item. The term ‘article’ is 
defined to mean any material, part, 
assembly, machinery, equipment, or 
other personal property. 

“For example, under the above 
definition, suppose the War Depart- 
ment contracts with X for 1,000 air- 
planes. X finding he cannot produce 
1,000 planes in the time required, sub- 
contracts with Y to furnish 500 of the 
airplanes complete for delivery, 
which X delivers, as produced by Y, 
to the War Department. Y’s subcon- 
tract is renegotiable as a contract 
item. 

“Under the new definition of sub- 
contract, factory supplies such as 
tools or equipment, typewriters, busi- 
ness machines, etc., are exempt from 
renegotiation. The following example 
will illustrate the scope of the arti- 
cles coming within the new definition 
of component article. 

“Assume that the War Department 
contracts with A for the purchase of 
a General Sherman tank. A _ con- 
tracts with B to furnish the plates 
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and with C to furnish the motors. B 
contracts with D to furnish the steel 
and C contracts with E to furnish 
the carburetors for the motors. C 
also contracts with F for the alumi- 
num products to be used in the con- 
struction of the motors. 

“Subcontracts for the purchase oi 
all of these articles are subject to re- 
negotiation because they are incor- 
porated in or as a part of the contract 
item which is the General Sherman 
tank. If C, who has contracted to fur- 
nish the motors, contracts with G for 
lathes to be used in making parts of 
the motor, C’s contract with G is not 
renegotiable, for the reason that it is 
not a contract for an article to be in- 
corporated in or as a part of a con- 
tract item. For the same reason, if 
G contracts with H for some steel 
for the lathes, G’s contract with H is 
not renegotiable. Also, if B, who 
contracts to furnish steel plates to A, 
contracts with I for typewriters and 
business machines, that contract is 
not subject to renegotiation. In other 
words, only an end product or prod- 
ucts which will enter into an end 
product will be subject to renegotia- 
tion. 


( 


Subcontracts Under Exempt 
Prime Contracts or Subcontracts 


“as NDER existing law, consider- 
able confusion results from the 
fact that a subcontract may be sub- 
ject to renegotiation even though the 
prime contract or any intermediate 
subcontract may not be so subject. 
The bill exempts such subcontracts 
as are directly or indirectly under an 
exempt contract or subcontract.” 
Agricultural commodities are ex- 
empt. The bill expressly amends the 
provisions to contracts or subcon- 
tracts for such commodities in their 
raw or natural state. The definition 
of agricultural commodities in the bill 
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is broad, including not only products 
of the cultivation of the soil but also 
saps and gums of trees; animals such 
as cattle, hogs, poultry and sheep; 
fish and marine life; and the prod- 
ucts of live animals such as wool, 
eggs, milk, and cream. 


Standard Commercial Articles 
Exempt 


THE bill reads that: 

“The Board is authorized in its 
discretion to exempt any contract or 
subcontract for the making or fur- 
nishing of a standard commercial 
article if, in its opinion, normal com- 
petitive conditions affecting the sale 
of such article exists.” The bill then 
goes on to define what is a standard 
commercial article. In this connec- 
tion it may be of interest to manu- 
facturers to read just what the bill 
sets forth under this subject: 

A “standard commercial article” is 
defined in the bill as an article— 

“(1) ‘Which is not specially made 
to specifications furnished by a de- 
partment or by another contractor or 
subcontractor ;’ 

“(2) ‘Which is identical in every 
material respect with an article which 
was manufactured and sold, and in 
general civilian, industrial, or com- 
mercial use prior to January 1, 1940,’ 

“(3) ‘Which is identical in every 
material respect with an article which 
is manufactured and sold, as a com- 
petitive product, by more than one 
manufacturer, or which is an article of 
the same kind and having the same 
use or uses as an article manufactured 
and sold, as a competitive product, by 
more than one manufacturer, and’ 

“(4) ‘For which a maximum price 
has been established and is in effect 
under the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, or under the 
act of October 2, 1942, entitled “An 
act to amend the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, to aid in pre- 
venting inflation, and for other pur- 
poses,” or which is sold at a price not 
in excess of January 1, 1941, selling 
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price’. 


Determination of Excess Profits 


APPARENTLY the members of 

the Ways and Means Committee 
were anxious to meet the many objec- 
tions to the uncertainties of renegoti- 
ation as they have appealed during 
the past year by setting forth a gen- 
eral plan as to how profits are to be 
determined. 
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House Amendments to 
Renegotiation Law 


HE main features of the amendments to the Renegotiation Act as 
passed by the House of Representatives late’ in November are as 


follows: 


(1) Renegotiation efforts will be made before tax payments as here- 


tofore. The fight to change this rule lost by a narrow margin (said 
to be one vote) in the Ways and Means Committee. Because of 
the rule adopted by the House against amendments on the floor 
of the House except when introduced by the committee, there 
was no fight on this feature in the House debate. However, some 
of the members of the Senate Finance Committee which is now 
considering the bill as voted by the House, have indicated they 
propose an extensive battle to change this rule so that Renego- 
tiation will be required only after contractors have settled with 


the Treasury for their taxes. 


Increase of the specific exemption to $500,000. This will auto- 
matically eliminate a large number of smaller contractors and 


subcontractors from Renegotiation. 


Definition of a subcontract. This is an important improvement 


over the arbitrary interpretation heretofore used. 


Exemption of standard commercial articles. These items are de- 
fined, but the contract for their purchase must have been 
awarded after competitive bids has been received by the War 


Service. 


Determination of Excessive Profits. Under this rule a statement of 
costs is required by every contractor. Certain standards also are 
set up in the Amendment which must be considered in determin- 


ing if excess profits have been obtained. 


Another important amendment provides for the procedure to be 
followed in every renegotiation. One of the features of this pro- 
cedure is that the Board is required to issue a statement of the 
determination and of the facts used as a basis for reaching the 


conclusion. 


(7) The Tax Court of the United States is designated as a court of 


appeal to which any contractor may turn for a rehearing if he 


thinks the determination of the Board is not fair, 





or 
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In the first place every contractor 
and subcontractor is compelled to file 
with the Board “in such form and de- 
tail as the Board may by regulations 
prescribe.” 

In determining just what are profits 
the committee report set forth as its 
opinion, the following: 

“War contract profits are defined 
by the bill to mean the excess of the 
amount received or accrued under 
such contracts over the costs paid or 
incurred with respect thereto. Costs 
that are unreasonable or not properly 
chargeable to the contract or subcon- 
tract, in the opinion of the Board or 
of The Tax Court of the United 
States, as the case may be, are dis- 
allowed. Subject to these qualifica- 
tions, items of the character allowed 
as deductions or exclusions in com- 
puting net income for income tax pur- 
poses are, with the exception of taxes 
measured by income, allowable to the 
extent that they are allocable to such 
contracts or subcontracts. 


“All items of the character allowed 
as deductions and exclusions for in- 
come and excess profits taxes (includ- 
ing the current amortization deduc- 
tion), to the extent allocable to such 
contracts and subcontracts allowed as 
items of cost. Federal taxes are not 
allowable as items of cost. After the 
excessive profits have been deter- 
mined, however, credit is allowed for 
any income and excess profits taxes 
paid with respect thereto.” 


Standard Factors in Determining 
Excess Profits 


HE bill sets forth certain standard 
factors which are to be taken into 
consideration in the determination of 
excess profits. The committee report 
lists these standard factors as follows: 
Efficiency, with particular regard to 
quantity and quality of production, 
reduction of costs, and economy in the 
use of raw materials, facilities, and 
manpower. 

Reasonableness of costs and profits, 
with particular regard to volume of 
production and normal pre-war earn- 
ings. 

Amount and source of public and 
private capital employed and net 
worth. 

Risk assumed, including the risk 
incident to reasonable pricing policies. 

Contribution to the war effort, in- 
cluding inventive and developmental 
contribution and cooperation in sup- 
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If you know about cases of inequities because of 

Renegotiation before tax payments, send de- 

tailed information to Legislative Department 

National Association of Credit Men, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


plying technical assistance to the Gov- 
ernment and to other contractors. 

Character of business, including 
complexity of manufacturing tech- 
nique, character and extent of sub- 
contracting, and rate of turn-over; 
and such other factors the considera- 
tion of which the public interest and 
fair and equitable dealing may re- 
quire. 


Renegotiation Procedure Defined 


‘THE committee report under this 

head indicates the following defini- 
tion for the word “renegotiate” and 
“renegotiation” : 

“*Renegotiate’ and ‘renegotiation.’ 
—These terms are given new defini- 
tion in the bill and mean the determi- 
nation by agreement or order of the 
amount of profits considered to be 
excessive. In other words, the terms 
indicate (as is set forth in detail in 
later sections of the bill) that a deter- 
mination may be by way of a bilateral 
agreement between the Government 
and the contractor or, in case such an 
agreement cannot be reached, a uni- 
lateral determination of the amount 
of excessive profits may be made by 
order. 

“*Reprice’ and ‘repricing.’—These 
terms are newly defined in the bill. 
They include determination by agree- 
ment or order of a fair price for per- 
formance under a contract or sub- 
contract.” 

From this point on the bill sets 
forth quite definite form of procedure 
starting with a notice for a confer- 
ence between the contractor or sub- 
contractor and the Board. 

2. Agreement between the contrac- 
tor or subcontractor and the Board as 
to the amount, if any, of excess 
profits or an order issued by the 
Board setting forth its determination 
in regard to excess profits. 


. . . . . . e . . . 6 ° 7 s 





3. A statement to be issued by the 
Board of its determination, a general 
summary of the facts used as the basis 
for the determination, and of the rea- 
sons underlying it. This section is 
aimed to relieve much of the criticism 
against renegotiations in the past year 
where it is claimed that the Boards 
were arrogant in their attitude that it 
was for the Board to determine the 
amount of excess profits, and they 
were not obliged to set forth the facts 
on which the determination was based. 

Another feature in this general pro- 
cedure program is a provision for re- 
view by the Board of any decision of 
any “division of the Board or of any 
officer or agency to whom delegation 
has been made.” 

Still another new feature is the 
privilege of appealing from the re- 
view of the Board to the Tax Court 
of the United States within ninety 
days after the entry of the order. This 
appeal to the Tax Court is in the way 
of a new proceeding, and, according 
to the report of the committee, “the 
bill expressly provides that the pro- 
ceeding before the court, that is, the 
Tax Court of the United States, shall 
not be treated as a proceeding to re- 
view the determination of the Board 
or the Secretary but as a proceeding 
de novo (new hearing). The court 
is given exclusive jurisdiction to de- 
termine the amount of the excessive 
profits or the fair price as the case 
may be and its determination may not 
be subject to review or redetermina- 
tion by any court or agency.” 

Other features of the bill provide 
for limitation of commencement of 
proceedings, disposition of proceeds 
of renegotiation, administration of 
the War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, authority for the insertion of 
renegotiation clauses in all contracts, 
and certain other technical amend- 
ments. 
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How the War Squeezes the White Collar Group 


Factory Workers and Sunnie Fe Best in Z resent 


subject I immediately thought 

of my own pocketbook and 

wondered whether it might shed 
any light on the problem which I be- 
lieve should interest all of us. Being 
one of those white-collared workers, 
representing roughly one-third of the 
employed, who it is finally admitted 
is really being squeezed by the war, 
I felt that any discussion concerning 
what has happened to me and to the 
thousands like me would not be par- 
ticularly enlightening in so far as dis- 
cussing the over-all problem that is 
causing so much concern in many do- 
mestic circles today. 

I don’t know how credit men have 
fared salarywise; you may or may 
not be better off than those of us who 
are working for financial institutions. 
You still are in the white-collar class, 
however, which is not very vocif- 
erous, has not gained appreciably as 
a result of the war expansion pro- 
gram, is paying larger taxes than ever 
before, and because of bond pur- 


* When I first contemplated this 
» 


» chases and increased living costs 


probably are winding up each month 
with less than you have had for a long 
time. In time of war that is as it 
should be. The trouble is that not 
everyone has fared alike and prob- 
ably never will. 

Since I have no way of knowing 
how the war has affected your pocket- 
books individually, and since a dis- 
cussion of how the war has affected 
my own pocketbook will not truly re- 
flect the general problem that is be- 
coming more serious each day, I be- 
lieve it would be more helpful if I 
were to discuss the nation’s pocket- 
book, how it has been affected by the 
war, possibly raise a few questions, 
and then let you decide where as indi- 
viduals you fit in the general pattern. 


What We Are Spending on War 


[‘ the year 1939, when war broke 
out in Europe, total national in- 
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Stages of Sn flation 


By K. H. MacKINZIE, 


Vice-President Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland 


come in the United States was 
roughly $70 billions. It had been 
higher in the years 1925 to 1930, and 
in 1937. There were still close to ten 
million persons unemployed. Feeling 
a need to strengthen its military posi- 
tion, this country embarked upon a 
defense program of moderate propor- 
tions in 1940, spending $1.7 billion 
for that purpose. In 1941 defense 
expenditures rose to $6.3 billions, in 


~ 1942 to $26 billions, in 1943 to $73 


billions, and the projected expendi- 
tures for war purposes in this fiscal 
year are $97 billions. If the war is 
not terminated before next June, and 
war expenditures now outlined for 
this fiscal year are not greatly modi- 
fied, there will have been spent in a 
single twelve-month period, for war 


‘purposes alone, more than was spent 


by this country for the entire period 
of its history from 1789 through 
1941, including all the previous wars. 


. Monthly war expenditures are still 


not at a rate which accumulate to the 
record figure, hovering around $7 
billions per month, but it is hoped 
that industrial operations can be fur- 
ther shifted so that the necessary out- 
put of war goods leading to a $97 
billion annual total may be attained. 
Manpower and public apathy now are 
the chief limiting factors. 

The Federal Government has been 
industry’s largest and principal cus- 
tomer in the past three years, purchas- 
ing everything from the smallest ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel to battle- 
ships. Buying everything in unprece- 
dented quantities, it has been neces- 
sary to expand total industrial output 
by nearly 150 per cent. Unemploy- 
ment has been completely wiped out, 
and millions of persons not ordinarily 
considered in the labor force have 
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been cajoled into taking income-pro- 
ducing jobs. With the supply of 
workers reduced through the trans- 
fer of millions of men to military ser- 
vice, the law of supply and demand, 
in so far as wages are concerned, has 
resulted in a sharp rise in hourly 
wage rates. 


Will Income Reach 150 Billions? 


UGMENTED by the extension 

of the work week and time and 
a half for overtime pay, estimated na- 
tional income has risen to where, by 
the end of the year, there is a strong 
possibility that people in this country 
will be receiving wages, salaries, divi- 
dends, interest, and profits at an an- 
nual rate of $150 billions. The aver- 
age for the year will be somewhere 
around $140 billions compared with 
$115 billions in 1942 and the five-year 
prewar figures average of $67 bil- 
lions. 

Few of us can comprehend such 
figures. We all ask, ‘““Where is the 
money coming from, and how can we 
ever pay for it all?’ The Govern- 
ment, not having sufficient funds of 
its own obtained through taxes to 
pay for goods and services needed, 
must purchase them with funds or 
credit obtained in other ways. It 
takes back in taxes what I am sure 
we all feel is a very substantial part 
of our expanded incomes, but the 
total Federal taxes received in 1943, 
corporate, excise, and income, were 
only $22 billions, and the estimate for 
this fiscal year, which probably will 
not be exceeded because of the un- 
willingness of Congress to enact a 
tax program of the magnitude re- 
quested by the Treasury, would be 
only $38 billions. The difference be- 
tween this and the total amount to be 
spent by the Government, somewhere 
around $70 billions this year, must be 
obtained by borrowing. 

The Government endeavors to bor- 
row back a sizable volume of funds 
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from individuals receiving enlarged 
incomes. While the volume of war 
bonds sold to individuals has been 
fairly large, since this is still a volun- 
tary arrangement, money loaned by 
individuals to the Government has 
been in smaller volume than many of 
us feel is desirable. Too few bonds 
are being bought by the persons 
whose incomes have increased most, 
proportionately, as a result of the 
war, and too many of them are be- 
ing cashed. 


In order to make up the difference 
between what is raised through taxa- 
tion and bond sales to individuals, 
the Government has been forced to 
borrow large quantities of funds from 
banks and others. It is the financing 
of this deficit, the obtaining of credit 
to pay for the military goods needed, 
that is responsible for the inflationary 
pressure we are hearing so much 
about. The credit obtained from 
banks allows the Government to 
write an increasing volume of checks 
in payment for goods and services 
received, thus placing more and more 
spendable money into the hands of 
individuals. 


Only Half for Civilian Demand 


F the goods now being produced by 
our greatly expanded industrial 
plant were available for domestic con- 
sumption, there would be no particu- 
larly challenging economic problem. 
Increased quantities of goods would 
tend to balance rising incomes. How- 
ever, with the Government now tak- 
ing over 50 per cent of the total out- 
put of our economy, less than one- 
half remains to satisfy the greatly ex- 
panded civilian demand. 

As a result, an ever-widening gap 
has developed between the index of 
national income and the index repre- 
senting consumer’s goods and ser- 
vices purchased. Prior to the war 
there was rather a close correlation 
between these two. Now, reflecting 
in part the fact that prices have been 
frozen to a degree, and the fact that 
many items which bulked large in re- 
tail trade are no longer available, in- 
come has moved up faster than con- 
sumer expenditures. Large inven- 


tories, and acceptance of substitute 
goods were important factors re- 
sponsible for maintaining consumers’ 
expenditures in the early stages of 
the war which no longer can be re- 
lied on to maintain dollar sales at 
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present levels for any extended period 
of time. As a result of the war there 
has been an unprecedented increase in 
the volume of spendable funds but no 
such increase in the physical volume 
ot goods and services available for 
civilian consumption. Inflation, or 
rising prices, may grow out of this 
change in the relationship between 
purchasing power and the quantity of 
goods and services available for pur- 
chase. 


In the early stages of such a move- 
ment, partly because inventories exist 
for a time to satisfy the increased de- 
mand that develops as wage pay- 
ments expand, people feel prosper- 
ous; the sensation of having larger 
money incomes is very pleasant. 
Even those of us not benefiting from 
inflated incomes have personal inven- 
tories that can be stretched for a time. 
As merchandise disappears from 
shelves, however, and the larger 
earnings cannot be translated into 
goods and services desired, whether 
because of complete disappearance or 
because of rationing, there is a 
tendency to value money less and less. 
There is a willingness to pay more 
for goods in order to satisfy personal 
desires. Prices tend to rise as a re- 
sult. Out of this black markets tend 
to grow. 


Why Do We Fear Inflation? 


FROM current discussions, one 

would certainly gather that no- 
body wants inflation. In a vague sort 
of way, most people have been con- 
vinced that inflation is something to 
be feared. These fears, however, are 
not strong enough, or clear enough, 
to offset the natural, individual, hu- 
man desire to maintain or better 
one’s position economically. Every- 
one wants increased purchasing 
power personally, which generally is 
associated with larger dollar incomes. 
The consequences and dangers of in- 
flation on the entire economy are thus 
completely submerged by the personal 
desire for the 10-cent an hour raise 
that one is seeking. 

All income groups have shared in 
the recent gain in national income, 
but unevenly. The greatest part of 
the increase has been in the form of 
wages and salaries of factory work- 
ers, and in agricultural income. Av- 
erage weekly earnings of wage earn- 
ers in all manufacturing industries 


‘have now risen to above $45 per 





week, in contrast with $27 per week 
when the war began. This, of 
course, results from higher hourly 
wages as well as the lengthening of 
the work week, for part of which 
time and one-half is received. While 
wages appear to have leveled off in 
recent months, the wage stabilization 
program is now in a critical stage. 
We should learn to reason in terms 
of “take home” pay rather than the 
hourly rate. The gain in weekly 
earnings since the war began, even 
when allowance is made for increased 
taxes and social security deductions, 
on the average, far surpasses the rise 
shown by any cost of living index. 
Ability to control inflation, which 
may not be difficult so long as the war 
continues and persons are willing to 
accept rationing and going without 
things for which expanded incomes 
normally are exchanged, depends on 
what those now benefiting from their 
larger dollar incomes do with money 
at their disposal from this time on. 


Where Danger Lies 


U P to this time the public seems to 

have been just a little wiser with 
respect to inflation than most econo- 
mists thought it could be. We have 
been hearing about inflation since 
1933 ; a considerable rise in prices has 
occurred, but it is not the inflation 
that most of us think about. The 
gap between income and expenditures 
for goods and services is widening 
every month, but so far it has taken 
the form of increased savings at 
banks, war bond purchases, and cur- 


.rency in circulation. Combined, there 


exists today in excess of $60 billions 
of liquid funds controlled by indi- 
viduals ; it might rise to $100 billions 
before the war ends. Little attempt 
to spend a large share of these funds 
probably will be made so long as the 
war continues. 

If, however, a situation should 
arise whereby the owners of these 
funds, currency, war bonds. or de- 
posits with banks, should value them 
less than other more tangible things, 
there could arise an insatiable desire 
to exchange money for goods. That, 
of course, would be inflation of the 
type to be feared most. 

We may never experience that. 
For some unknown reason, many 
people today value currency higher 
than anything else; both currency 
and bonds are as good as the Gov- 
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ernment that issues them. Many re- 
gard bank deposits more favorably 
than bonds. Despite all the pleading 
to buy war bonds, on which, for these 
times, a reasonable interest return is 
received, currency in the hands of the 
public and bank deposits continue to 
rise. 

The mere existence of such a large 
volume of spendable funds does not 
bring inflation. It is what people col- 
lectively do with these funds that 
counts. If good common sense could 
be relied on in the post-war period, 
the accumulation of this large volume 
of liquid resources might be a wel- 
come addition to post-war expendi- 
tures. There is grave danger, how- 
ever, in continuing the policy now in 
effect which is adding to the volume 
of spendable funds. Public psy- 
chology, action and reaction, is a 
thing on which we never should 
count. We are too close to the brink 
of inflation to justify relying on what 
the public will do if it is allowed to 
act freely. 

The problems of price control and 
rationing have been complicated to 
an unknown extent by allowing the 
nation’s pocketbook to be stuffed un- 
til the seams are almost bursting. 
And these problems will not be sim- 
plified so long as we continue to fol- 
low an expedient course which devel- 
ops the smallest amount of public op- 
position numerically. 


Why Appeasement Fails 


UST as a policy of appeasement in 

handling world affairs led the 
United Nations into its present 
trouble, so also may a policy of ap- 
peasing first one pressure group and 
then another lead us into financial 
difficulties at home. And the great 
pity of it all is that we know what 
steps should be taken to avoid the 
possible calamity of a disastrous price 


inflation. Nevertheless, those re- 
sponsible for determining policy 


still feel that, as a people, we lack the 
common fortitude to accept any 
sound anti-inflationary program. 


In connection with the wartime in- 
comes of different classes of citizens 
we suggest that our readers turn to 
the report in the next two columns 
which shows the increased income of 
farmers in just one Federal Reserve 
District —Editor. 
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Farm Income Increased by Eleven 


Billions, Reserve Bank Economist Says 


Arthur R. Upgren, vice-presi- 
dent and economist of the Fed- 

Ww eral Reserve Bank at Minne- 

apolis, presents some interesting 
facts and figures on Agricultural In- 
come in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District. In a special report put out 
by the bank Mr. Upgren’s summary 
is as follows: 

“The improved situation in agri- 
culture’s income since 1939 raises 
new problems for agriculture in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District. 
These problems are new because they 
are the problems of prosperity—not 
those of depression. In depression 
the problem may be how to make in- 
come suffice. In prosperous times 
the problem is how wisely to use the 
greatly increased incomes agriculture 
is enjoying. 

“Farmers’ cash income in_ this 
world war period, that is since 1939, 
has increased more than it increased 
from 1914 to the peak year of 1919 
in the last war period. Though the 
number of farm families in the 
United States has actually declined 
slightly since the last war, from 
6,400,000 to 6,100,000, cash farm 
income will have increased by more 
than 11 billion dollars or from less 
than 9 billion dollars in 1939 to about 
20 billion dollars. In the 1919 peak 
their total cash income was less than 
15 billion dollars. In the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District the increase in 
farmers’ cash income has been from 
800 million dollars in 1939 to an es- 
timated 2,100 million dollars this year. 

“The new economic problem of 
agriculture therefore can be stated: 
How can agriculture wisely adminis- 
ter its increased income secured from 
its great ‘victory production’ sold at 
prices that now stand at an index of 
193 in comparison with the peak of 
228 in 1919? (The period 1909-1914 
is 100.) 

“Agricultural and farm leaders 
have given their own answer to this 
question. Itis (1) to clean up all cur- 
rent indebtedness to be in the ‘clear’ 
for future contingencies, (2) to pur- 
chase war bonds regularly to cover 
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depreciation of equipment and to pro- 
vide reserves out of which to pur- 
chase civilian goods when they are 
again available to further improve 
farm living, (3) to reduce mortgage 
debt, and (4) not to enlarge farm 
holdings beyond a size necessary for 
efficient operation. 

“Such a prudent use of increased 
income will serve two valuable pur- 
poses : 

“First, agriculture will be able to 
share in the buying of many civilian 
goods after the war, especially the 
now almost non-existent durable 
goods. In this way agriculture will 
help industry after reconversion to 
provide that large number of jobs 
that is in turn the fundamental re- 
quirement for good markets and fair 
prices for things the farmer has to 
sell. ; 

“Second, agriculture and all pri- 
vate lenders as well, through avoid- 
ing participation in a land boom ac- 
companied by rising farm mortgage 
indebtedness will be keeping its own 
financial house in order to weather 
any contingencies that it may face 
after the war. 

“In this effort to achieve these 
goals local bankers can join with 
agriculture to continue to serve their 
country well to maintain after the 
war the freedom that is the banner 
under which we now all fight. With- 
out the wise administration of income 
during the war by agriculture, and 
all others as well, neither agriculture 
nor industry can have that robust eco- 
nomic health that we all want after 
the war. 

“Much as a government can do to 
relieve agricultural and other forms 
of distress, that relief increases the 
measure of control and decreases the 
extent of freedom we as a people 
possess. For agriculture there prob- 
ably is no distress as serious as a 
land boom and its aftermath. Every 
effort must be made to avoid it. Ina 
democracy each and every one of us 
has his part to play in such an effort 
of planning wisely and taking care- 
ful forethought for the future.” 
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What Kind of Plans Are Needed 


UDay S, Onky as of a 


phrases in our current vocabu- 
lary is “post war planning.” 
With our customary enthusiasm 
we are beginning to plan not only for 
ourselves, but for the rest of the 
world. If the volume of the planning 
could be accepted as an indication 
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of success, we could rest assured that © 


our problems will all be solved. Un- 
fortunately, quality and quantity are 
not synonymous. We are faced, now 
as always, with the stern necessity 
of sifting the good from the bad. 

In the field of credit relations the 
credit man is constantly urged to put 
his house in order. He is told that 
the halcyon days of the present 
will not last indefinitely, and that 
he should plan for the future in this 
period of comparative ease in credit 
work. This advice, plainly well in- 
tentioned, seems to be based upon 
the assumption that the cessation of 
hostilities will enable us to resume, 
very quickly, a peace time way of life 
such as we have known, and for 
which we feel a nostalgic affection. 


War Bring Altered Conditions 


UST what should be done by way 
of such planning is not clear. The 
failure to be specific is understand- 
able. It is impossible to predict, with 
any degree of accuracy, the’ pattern 
to be followed in the post-war years 
by our industrial and financial sys- 
tems. Too many new and unknown 
factors will bring their influence to 
bear to make planning for the credit 
future of any value now. It seems to 
me that the best advice which can 
be offered in these uncertain days 
is the suggestion that we try to look 
beneath the surface in an effort to 
understand what is really happening. 
If we are able to develop a fairly 
clear picture of the historical process 
now unfolding, we may utilize this 
knowledge as an effective instrument 
for solving future credit problems. 
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A recent writer tells us that there 
is a more profound conflict going on 


than even the war. It is a struggle 
to find a way of life expressive of the 
knowledge, the resources, and the 
aspirations of contemporary men and 
women. Please note the words, “a 
struggle to find.” Evidently, the 
writer is not convinced that such a 
way has already been found. I ven- 
ture to believe that if, and when, such 
a way is found, our present social, 
political, and economic institutions 
will have undergone changes which 
will make them all but unrecognizable 
judged by today’s standards. 

From other sources we learn that 
this war represents an attempt to 
develop a functioning industrial so- 
ciety. The Nazis base their attempt 
on conquest and slavery. We, on the 
other hand, want to win the war in 
order that we may give our meaning 
to the peace which will follow. We 
want to win the war in order that 
a functioning industrial society may 
be created with peace and freedom 
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as its objectives. To defeat and dis- 
arm our enemies will be but the be- 
ginning of our problem. 


Must Open New Books 


HANGE is in the air we breathe. 
Everyone admits, at least in the- 
ory, that the world of the future will 
be a different world. All our actions, 
however, seem to be predicated on the 
belief that the coming of peace will 
enable us to take up where we left 
off, and go on from there to new and 
greater heights of achievement. It 
is assumed that our forward march 
will follow traditional and orthodox 
business practices. Such hope is utter- 
ly vain and futile. A second world 
war attests only too well the fact that 
deep fundamental conflicts had devel- 
oped which resulted in ‘the present 
conflagration. The end of the war 
will thrust upon us the task of build- 
ing a new order which, let us hope, 
will not contain too many of the evils 
which hastened the end of the old. 
A great many of our people are 
totally unaware of the developments 
in technology and business which are 
rapidly transforming their lives. They 
look at all that has happened with 
unseeing eyes, and it vanishes into 
nothingness. On the one hand we 
have a sense of coming change; on 
the other there is a psychological 
rejection of change. We fear the 
uncertain and the unknown. The re- 
sultant is wavering, indecision, and 
inability to face reality. 

Our lives are affected to a greater 
extent than we realize by the eco- 
nomic conditions under which we live. 
It appears to me that it is of vital 
importance that we make a more in- 
tensive effort than has thus far been 
made to understand and control the 
forces pressing in on us from every 
side. We must realize that what 
serves our purpose today may not 
necessarily serve it tomorrow. New 
methods, and perhaps a new social 
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spirit, to meet new and pressing needs 


is essential if we hope to escape disas- 


wer. 


How to Plan for Future 


WITHOUT attempting to be ex- 

clusive or exhaustive, I present 
herewith an outline of the type of in- 
formation a credit man should possess 
if he desires to formulate an effective 
“plan for the future.” 

First of all he should know some- 
thing about the various stages through 
which our capitalistic system has 
passed since it superseded feudal- 
ism. The study will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Being 
an important cog in the business ma- 
chine, he will derive pleasure and 
profit in learning about Mercantile 
Capitalism, Industrial Capitalism, 
Finance Captialism, and finally High 
Capitalism. How, then, and why did 
one displace the other ? If the investi- 
gation is followed through, it is quite 
possible that many a dark corner will 
be lighted, and what was formerly ob- 
scure will become clear. A study of 
our industrial inheritance should be 
a must in the education of every good 
credit man. 

Credit men should have a good 
working knowledge of: economics, 
including present-day practices re- 
garding the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services. He should 
know why current methods ‘have 
failed to contribute to the happiness 
and welfare of all our people. He 
should know something about the 
problem of management and direc- 
tion of the new physical energies so 
that they may more fully contribute 
to realization of human possibilities. 

As an example of the type of study 
proposed in this article, let us take 
a quick look a Capitalism and Free 
Enterprise, concepts so much in the 
public mind today. Suppose we add 
another important member making 
it a trio. The third member we will 
call Technology. These are not all 
different names for the same thing, 
although all three may be roughly 
lumped under the heading of busi- 
ness. Each one has its own peculiar 
characteristic. 


Productive Enterprise 


(CAPITALISM, for our purpose, 

may be defined as productive en- 
terprise based on private ownership 
of the means of production, and de- 
pending primarily on the profit motive 
for its driving power. Free Enter- 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rules 
Relief Act Is Not Blanket Bar 


Washington: The United States Supreme Court on November 14th 
refused to review a decision by the Court of Appeals of New York 
State which was to the effect that an obligation incurred by a man in 
civil life could not be ignored when he entered the Armed Forces. 


The _ involved was the foreclosure of a mortgage. The owner 


had de 


aulted on his obligation for some time before his induction 


into the service. He sought to have the proceedings stayed on the 
ground that he was entitled to the benefits of the soldiers and sailors 
relief act. It will be remembered that the lower court ruled that the 
statute is to be liberally administered but that it is not to be employed 
as a means of enabling a person who has defaulted on his obligation 
in civil life to obtain indefinite delay because he was inducted into the 


Armed Services. 


This view of the lower court was affirmed ae Court of Appeals 


and by denying a petition for a review, the 


nited States Supreme 


Court now makes the decision of the Court of Appeals final in this case. 





prise is the power to engage in a 
business pursuit, make anything for 
which there might be a market, and 
then sell the product at the best price 
obtainable. Free Enterprise as its 
name implies involves, above all, free- 
dom of choice so long as that choice 
does not conflict with the public inter- 
est. By Technology we mean the 
contribution to increased and im- 
proved production furnished by sci- 
ence and research. 

‘ At times the aims and purposes of 
each may be antagonistic toward the 
others. Seldom, if ever, is a perfect 
balance obtained. The ideal func- 
tioning of the capitalistic system de- 
mands that each one contribute its 
full share to the well being of the 
whole. Many of the ills we have 
suffered in the past can be traced 
to the fact that one or the other of 
our trio has not worked in harmony 
with the others. That they should 
work together in the common inter- 
est, and that there must be main- 
tained an equitable balance between 
consumption and productive capacity 
is vital to the perpetuation of our 
democratic institutions. 

Studies such as these will prepare 
the credit man for the coming respon- 
sibilities to a greater extent than the 
attempt to follow much of the nebul- 
ous and superficial advice which has 
come to my attention. 

As I have indicated, the future re- 
mains unpredictable. We don’t know, 
for example, what effect a huge pub- 
lic debt and an unbalanced budget 
will have on future business proce- 
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dures. What about the vast flood of 
new money forced into circulation as 
a result of deficit financing? Will 
there be established an effective bal- 
ance between consumption and pro- 
ductive capacity? What about the 
relations between management and 
labor? ‘Will government and busi- 
ness co-operate? The real test of 
this country’s ability to maintain 
prosperous conditions after the war 
will depend upon the skill with which 
these problems are handled. How 
they will be met is, at the moment, 
an undisclosed secret. 


Credit Men as Thinkers 


HIS second world war is empha- 

sizing the distortions and disloca- 
tions which before the war were hav- 
ing such a devastating effect. It will 
be interesting and instructive to fol- 
low the program of reconstruction. 
If we are fortunate enough to under- 


stand the process, it is possible that 


we will take an active and intelligent 
part in the program as it will develop. 

To understand the issues, to see 
the task which lies ahead, and to con- 
tribute all that we have in intellectual 
and spiritual power is, I submit, ef- 
fective and satisfying planning for 
the future. With objectives of such 
supreme importance the challenge 
cannot be refused. To accept the 
challenge will serve a double purpose. 
We will become not only credit men 
with vision, but in the broader field 
of good citizenship, we will become 
positive and dynamic forces to prog- 
ress. 
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The Credit Man Looks Ahead 


He ‘Soald Viot siden to Calamity Slanibees 


In the darkest days of the war, 

my confidence in an ultimate 

lu allied victory was never shaken. 

It was based not only on my be- 

lief in the justice of our cause, and 

in the might of the allied arms, once 

it had the time to properly produce, 
mobilize, and be transported. 

This belief, faith would be a bet- 
ter word, went much deeper than 
that. It went to the very foundation 
of the human conception of our en- 
tire structure of morality. Practically 
every person who has been fortunate 
enough to be brought up under the 
banner of the democratic way of life, 
and numerous others who are un- 
fortunate enough to be subjected to 
totalitarian ideals, have been taught 
from early childhood that right 
eventually triumphs over might and 
that wrong-doing eventually is over- 
taken with punishment. 

Our whole system of morality is 
based on these beliefs, which we in 
democratic lands have come to re- 
gard as fundamental truths. A nega- 
tion of these beliefs would under- 
mine our whole social and communal 
structure, would even deny the teach- 
ings of the Ten Commandments, and 
would tend to create a situation which 
to every God-fearing and right- 
thinking man would be unthinkable. 


We Begin to See Daylight 


T is these self- evident truths 

which have been such a rock of 
comfort to us throughout the entire 
dark period, and although the night 
has been long and hard, we are finally 
beginning to see the daylight ahead. 
From defense and defeat, we are 
now progressing to offense and vic- 
tory. The road is still hazardous and 
costly, but we are now definitely on 
the upgrade. 

However, even this situation de- 
mands more than a word of caution. 
Over-optimism could do great harm 
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not only to our fighting front, but to 
our home front as well. As credit 
men, we must leave the military angle 
to those qualified to handle it. We 
can, however, do much to help the 
home front continue to proceed on 
sane and conservative lines, and this 
will help uphold the morale and the 
efficiency of our fighting front in 
many ways. 

I cannot have much sympathy 
with or respect for the man who 
preaches defeatism by telling us that 
inflation, unemployment, tremendous 
economic waste, and dumping of sur- 
plus merchandise will be the inevit- 
able heritage of the peace that will 
follow our victory. Admiration and 
support, however, are due the efforts 
of those who would protect us 
against the contingency of such dis- 
astrous effects. Now that we are 
beginning to see the daylight, let us 
on the one hand suppress the pro- 
ponents of defeatism and of disrup- 
tion of our economic life, and on the 
other hand lend every aid to those 
who sincerely plan a safe and sane 
post-war economy. 


Must Be Practical in Planning 


E hear so much today of post- 

war planning. Let us beware of 
making a fetish of it instead of a defi- 
nite means toward an end; of making 
an unattainable dream of something 
that must be translated into hard, ac- 
tual fact. Let us put practicality into 
our planning, not the idealism of a 
dreamer, and let us stop talking and 
start doing things. 
The man who predicts unemploy- 
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ment and economic waste is spread- 
ing a dangerous virus. Make him see 
the error of his ways, and preach 
production instead. Production of 
the many things we have had to use 
up or do without during the years 
of the conflict ; production of new and 
useful and better things that the en- 
gineers of war production have dis- 
covered and invented for us, to make 
our domestic life more livable, and 
our economic life more useful, more 
productive, and more beneficial for 
us and for society. Let all of us unite 
in creating a desire for all of the 
numerous blessings of peace that will 
come to us as a result of the horrors 
of war. In science, in physics, in 
electricity, in chemistry, in radio, in 
engineering of all kinds, there will 
come to us the wonders of a post- 
war world, and the need for the men 
to create these things for us and for 
themselves. 


And the man who preaches infla- 
tion is somebody we can also do 
without. Let us convince the Ameri- 
can public that inflation can _ be 
avoided and let’s do something about 
it besides talking. Support every gov- 
ernment regulation directed against 
this evil, and help create public con- 
fidence by preaching and building up 
a psychology that this evil can be 
avoided. 


Will Regulation Continue? 


S to the dumping of huge surplus 

government stocks, let us bear 
in mind that government regulation 
will not end the minute peace is de- 
clared. The wheels of the machinery 
that was created in time of war to 
protect us against the evils of a war- 
time economy will not stop function- 
ing when the enemy surrenders. And 
remember that ours then will be the 
task of feeding and clothing a large 
part of the world. The surplus stocks 
in government storage will undoubt- 
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edly be used for that purpose, with- 
out competing with manufacturers 
and merchants handing similar items. 
And right here is where the credit 
man steps in. He can do some real 
post-war planning right now, and 
help prevent inflation, too, likewise 
some serious economic losses. I be- 
lieve that most, if not all credit men, 
want to cooperate, but doubtless 
many are confused by high-sounding 
talk that contains no practical sug- 
gestions. Unlike the production en- 
gineer he cannot visualize too far 
ahead. Such a process would be 
dangerous, as the granting of credits 
should be governed by present condi- 
tions and those foreseeable in the 
near future. To go farther would be 
to enter the realm of speculation. 
So let’s try our hand at a little 
conservative post-war planning. We 
may not do much more than hit the 
high spots, but will attempt to give 
you something to sink your teeth in. 
You can use this as a foundation and 
a starter, and then from then on 


| use your own judgment and initia- 


tive. 


First of all, I would maintain all 
of my accounts in first-class shape. 
A man who cannot pay his bills 
promptly under present favorable 
business conditions, not only is not 
entitled to further shipments while 
his account is past due, but actually 
needs watching. If his slowness is 
voluntary he may be building up a 
cash reserve against the day of 
reckoning in the protection of his 
own interests. If his slowness is in- 
voluntary, war-time industry in his 
locality may be retrogressing. Either 
condition calls for caution and in- 
vestigation. When I refer to the day 
of reckoning, I do not mean any 
economic collapse, but the time when 
the merchant ceases to be the bene- 
ficiary of war-time prosperity, and 
must look for his customers among 
the ranks of consumer-goods crea- 
tors. It is easily conceivable that in 
some localities the transition may be 
a serious problem. 


Would Limit Off-rated 
Accounts 


EXT, I would limit all off-rated 
accounts to the highest credit 
recently granted, and might even 
cut down that limit where conditions 
served as a caution. On the other 
hand, I would try to increase the 
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business of well-rated concerns in a 
liquid condition, especially those fav- 
orably located to receive the benefit 
of peace-time conversion. 

Following this, I would want to 
know the financial condition of all 
but my A. No. 1 customers on Janu- 
ary next. I would even include the 
A. No. 1’s, if I had no statement on 
or from them in 1942. Statements 
could be obtained either direct or 
through the agencies, and should 
contain an operating statement, also 
a representative list of up-to-date 
sources of supply. That list of refer- 
ences is highly important. Under to- 
day’s conditions, few wholesalers or 
manufacturers are taking on new ac- 
counts. That list of references will 
enable you to make periodical check- 
ups as to purchases, amount owing 
and method of payment. 

Then, you might instruct your 
salesmen to report once each month 
on conditions in their territory. It 
is true that under present conditions 
the salesmen are limited in their 
travels, but they can still send you a 
representative report. And don’t for- 
get the big help that many local banks 
and attorneys can be to creditors. 


Check Up on Territories 


EPORTS on conditions in im- 
portant localities can probably be 
obtained also through the agencies. 
In past years, where such requests 
were moderate, reports were fur-. 
nished subscribers as a matter of ac- 
commodation. It may well be that 
under present conditions they may 
have to charge for this service, but 
if you need this information, it will 
be well worth any reasonable charge. 
If your business intends to manu- 
facture new products, or look for ad- 
ditional outlets for the products cus- 
tomarily in your line, now is the time 
to survey the field, both direct and 
through your salesmen. Create an 
interest on the part of your regular 
and potential customers in the prod- 
ucts you intend to market after the 
war, whether those products be old 
or new. And create a desire in those 
customers for the particular products 
emanating from your company. If 
this marketing calls for increased 
lines of credit, or information of 
prospective customers, the small cost 
necessary to revise or build a new 
credit file will be fully justified. Co- 
operate fully with your Sales Man- 
ger, as your interests are interlocking 
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and your goal is identical, to build 
up your business. 

A customer may have certain stock 
which on account of quality or price 
ceilings may not be movable in his 
particular locality, or with his estab- 
lished trade. There are certain sales 
agencies which are handling a large 
volume of export business to friendly 
countries who would probably be 
very glad to take this merchandise 
off his hands. Some of these agencies 
are well-rated, and worthy of credit. 
Others are in position to make the 
necessary credit arrangements to 
justify shipment. 


Service to Your Customers 


OME of your larger customers 

located in strategic areas may have 
special problems on which consulta- 
tion with the credit man may be of 
great mutual benefit. Such a cus- 
tomer may be located in a center 
which will benefit greatly from the 
conversion to peace-time economy. 
You might learn of this directly from 
the customer, or from your salesman, 
or through agency or business re- 
ports or through news items. Here 
would be*a wonderful opportunity 
to build up customer good-will, and 
dollar profits both for yourself and 
your customer. Consultation with 
him on remodeling, expansion, the 
building or rental of additional or 
new quarters, the taking on of addi- 
tional lines of your company, or of 
other products either customary or 
new to his business, may be the 
means of ushering in a new era of 
expanded business dealings with this 
customer. There may also be cases 
where some of your customers may 
be planning either a removal or ex- 
pansion to a more favored locality 
which stands to benefit from the 
peace-time conversion program. This 
may be either because of a strong 
possibility that the ending of the war 
may materially cut down the earning 
power in the community in which 
they are already located, or because 
of the probability of some other com- 
munity being in line for a conversion 
to peace-time economy with little or 
no loss to existing employment. 


The credit man should work in 
close harmony with the sales manager 
at all times and also endeavor to keep 
in touch with existing conditions and 
important prospective changes in 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Credit Panorama 


Department Work fers Many Opportunities 


tain routine and involves endless 

repetition. In that respect, it is 

little different from the other 
business departments with which we 
associate. Sales, purchasing, produc- 
tion, accounting, traffic,—all have this 
characteristic. In fact, our daily lives, 
follow much the same pattern. The 
new experiences which we encounter 
from day to day are comparatively 
few. 

Such a state of events is not to be 
criticized. We know that we do things 
_ better after we have repeated them 
many times. Driving cars, operating 
radios, swimming, walking, talking, 
and a myriad of other things become 
so familiar through repetition that 
it seems that we were born with such 
accomplishments. We know, how- 
ever, that such is not the case. We 
must learn to do things. In our office 
work it has been necessary for us to 
learn the various routines which are 
followed. Undoubtedly our predeces- 
sors, originated most of the methods 
which we use. We may add a con- 
tribution here or there, but such 
deviations from the beaten path are 
uncommon. For the most part it is 
possible for us to function without 
being very original. We feel that 
we have been quite aggresive if we 
read in books or magazines how 
someone else has done things and 
pattern our efforts after them. 


i Our credit work follows a cer- 
Md 


We Are Not Automatons 


‘AN we say then that a credit 

man’s work is entirely routine? 
Is he an automaton performing 
without thought or knowledge? For- 
tunately that is not true. Routine 
and repetition are the life and soul 
of system and we must have system 
if we are to be efficient. We must, 
however, have something else. Re- 
gardless of how systematically our 
work is laid out, we as credit men 
must still be trained to analyze situa- 
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tions, follow trends and make deci- 


sions. There is no substitute for 
management. That is the justifica- 
tion for the position which the credit 
manager holds in a modern business. 

Capital in the form of salable 
goods is constantly being converted 
into accounts receivable and then 
back to capital funds. The salable 
goods apple is dipped into the ac- 
counts receivable kettle and immerges 
with that sweet covering called profit. 
The credit man is the kettle tender. 
He says when to dip and when not 
to dip. There are many things which 
he must know about accounts receiv- 
able which a system does not provide. 
With good judgment based upon 
proper knowledge and experience, it 
is his responsibility to know that the 
capital invested in accounts receivable 
will return to its source, and thus 
becomes available for future opera- 
tions. 


- +14 





HAT in general are a credit 
man’s qualifications for success? 
He has a job to do and naturally he 
wishes to be successful. To do so he 
must be informed regarding the par- 
ticular subjects with which he will 
come in contact. At least a basic 
knowledge of accounting with some 
specialization in analyzing financial 
statements is a necessity. He must 
be familiar with credit department 
routine and be able to write effective 
collection letters. His reading of 
good books, papers, and magazines 
should be sufficiently extensive to 
keep him in touch with current events 
and the trend of the times. A knowl- 
edge of business law is needed to 
allow him to recognize the nature of 
credit situations and obtain neces- 
sary legal advice. It will also be 
well worth his time to do some read- 
ing on psychology, especially the 
psychology of dealing with people. 
It will be desirable for him to make 
a study of human nature and devel- 
op his judgment of individual char- 
acter. Lastly, he must develop a 
philosophy which will allow him to 
withstand the trials to which he is 
sometimes subjected and allow him 
to enjoy to the fullest extent the par- 
ticular pleasure and satisfaction which 
are inherent in a job well done. 
Human beings in general have a 
common desire to do the right thing 
by their fellow men. They differ in 
their ability to fulfill their desires. A 
certain group of business houses al- 
ways pay their bills promptly. An- 
other group is always slow. Between 
these extremes lies a broad belt con- 
taining innumerable potential custom- 
ers. There we find every shade of 
variance between good and bad. Some 
will be prompt today and slow tomor- 
row. Some vary with the seasons, 
while current business conditions are 
the curse of others. Some are allergic 
to a large volume of business ; others 
can’t stand a small volume. Some 
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keep their promises; others do not. 
Some know what it is all about and 
are making good; others carry on a 
hopeless struggle. Some care; some 
are carefree. All in all it is an inter- 
esting group and a profitable one to 
study. 


How Far to Go? 


UN DER normal conditions, no one 

will turn down sure pay custom- 
ers. They may demand rock bottom 
prices and will take their cash dis- 
count, thus decreasing the net profit. 
Nevertheless their business is con- 
sidered desirable. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that there are not enough 
of them. In order to obtain the vol- 
ume necessary to cover overhead and 
produce a profit, the ordinary busi- 
ness must draw upon this other less 
dependable source. How far each 
business will go will depend upon the 
ability of the management to correct- 
ly analyze their particular situation 
and the success of the credit manager 
in putting their policies into effect. 
The aim of management should be 
to push sales to the so-called mar- 
ginal accounts as long as the in- 
creased write-offs for bad debts are 
more than covered by the profits on 
the additional sales obtained. No 
credit man will purposely approve an 
account if he knows it will not be 
paid. There will, however, be some 
of this type included in the marginal 
group, and to participate in this busi- 
ness, it is necessary to take some 
chances. If the failures are not too 
numerous, the outcome is still favor- 
able. 

Theoretically at least it should be 
possible for the management of a 
business to say just how much their 
sales will be increased by allowing 
their write-off percentage to rise 
from say %4% of sales to 34% and 
how the profit on these increased 
sales will compare with the increase 
in bad debt losses. From a prac- 
tical standpoint probably few can 
figure it out quite that closely, but 
each individual business should feel 
certain that its credit policy is suf- 
ficiently liberal to bring in the maxi- 
mum amount of profitable business. 
This principle can be applied in build- 
ing up a run down territory, in 
opening new territories, and in de- 
veloping new lines and new outlets 
for old products. Whatever the sit- 
uation may be, if a liberalizing of 
credit will result in an increase in net 
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profit, an opportunity exists which 
should not be overlooked. 


Take a Personal Inventory 


A>=UMING that a credit man is 

well qualified and sincere in his 
efforts, it is still important that he 
stop periodically to take inventory. A 
man may appear to be well qualified 
and still not be overly successful, be- 
cause he has not properly analyzed 
his job and learned to put first things 
first. In almost any job promptness 
is a virtue and credit work is no ex- 
ception. It is not only what a man 
does and how he does it, but when 
he does it that counts. Today's work 
should be done today! An enormous 
amount of time is lost as a result of 
things not being done on time. Tasks 
put off until the details are unfamiliar, 
unanswered letters, unnecessary fol- 
low-up letters, opportunities lost 
through neglect, unnecessary wires 
and phone calls, regular routine in- 
terrupted by emergency work, and 
overtime work on last minute rushes, 
are some of the results of not doing 
things promptly when they should 
be done. 


Granting that the above described 
situations are undesirable, an effort 
should be made to hold them to a 
minimum. The ordinary person is 
not overworked to the point where 
he cannot complete his work on time. 
If a person is really overworked, he 
will consistently fall behind until he 
is through necessity given relief, but 
the one who was five days behind a 
year ago and still finds himself in that 
situation today is of a different stripe. 
His problem is one of poor manage- 
ment. Individuals of this type thrive 
on emergencies. They are experts 
in all of the heroic methods to be 
used in getting out of trouble, but 
are not so well versed in the art of 
avoiding trouble in the first place. 
Needless to say, their technique is 
expensive. They do not succeed in 
shelling many beans as they are too 
busy picking up the spilled ones. 


Plan Your Work; Work 
Your Plan 
PERHAPS it would be useful to 

all of us in keeping our work un- 
der control, if we were to analyze 
and clarify our activities. They can 


be divided readily into two parts, 
namely routine and non-routine work. 
Routine work is that type which oc- 
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curs regularly. It may occur regu- 
larly each day, each week, each month 
or even each year. If allowed to con- 
tinuously pass these periods undone, 
it will double, triple and so on. No 
one can afford to let this type of 
work fall behind. 


Non-routine work does not occur 
regularly and because of its nature 
and relationship with other items can- 
not be completed in that manner. 
Problems sometimes arise on which 
we need to put extended thought. 
It is often helpful to sleep over such 
situations. Psychologists explain that 
our subconscious minds work for us 
while we sleep and it is commonly 
recognized that the desired solution 
of many problems can be achieved 
by overnight deliberation. Be that 
as it may, doing today’s work today 
does not involve haste or the exer- 
cise of snap judgment. Rather it 
is the result of recognizing that some 
work because of its nature must be 
done promptly and regularly, while 
other work, though important can 
be handled in a more leisurely man- 
ner. Neither is it a case of doing 
important things first. Everything 
we do should be important. 

Now how can the success of a 
credit man be measured? What is 
he trying to achieve? A factory has 
its volume to produce, the sales de- 
partment its quota to sell. When 
these things are accomplished, the 
responsible individuals relax with a 
justifiable feeling of satisfaction. 
They have succeeded! What must 
a credit man do to be worthy of 
that same inner feeling of elation? 
Wherein does his success lie? 


A Profession of Status 


CREDIT man should consider 

his work as a profession. He 
should realize that as he acquires 
more experience and secures a bet- 
ter grasp of the many problems in- 
volved in credit work, his perspective 
will increase. By observation and 
study combined with his everyday 
routine, he will eventually acquire a 
specialized knowledge of the science 
of dealing with customers. He will 
know how to read their financial state- 
ments, analyze their accounts, esti- 
mate their requirements, judge their 
character and ability, and collect from 
them when they are slow. He will 
learn that the salesmen in his organ- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Economist Reviews War Financing 


University of Z ennsylvania Pp ropessor Discusses 


With $15,000,000,000 more 
more money of individuals and 

W business firms invested in gov- 
ernment obligations as a result 

of the Third War Loan, a timely 
study has been released by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
elucidating the various aspects in 
which war financing bears upon in- 
flation during the war and after it. 


The most spectacular fact about 
the government’s war financing, the 
study points out, is the increase in 
the nation’s money supply which 
has resulted from it. Accompanying 
this, and an important factor in the 
problem of averting inflation after 
the war, is a similar unprecendented 
increase in “liquid claims” against 
the government, principally War 
Saving Bonds. 


If redemption of these and other 
“liquid claims” is called for in large 
volume in the immediate postwar 
period, this could result—by recourse 
to governmental bank borrowing—in 
a further increase of the nation’s 
money supply at the time. Thus the 
two phenomena, the study points out, 
are closely linked. 


The study is entitled “The Effect 
of the War on Currency and De- 
posits” and its author is Dr. Charles 
R. Whittlesey, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was published by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, of New York, and is one 
of a series prepared by that body un- 
der the general direction of Dr. 
Ralph A. Young, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, with grants from 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


The report opens with the state- 
ment that the increase of the nation’s 
money supply which took place be- 
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tween June 30, 1939 and the begin- 
ning of this year—roughly, $37,- 
000,000,000—was greater than the 


.total increases that had accumulated 


in the entire preceding century and 
a half of the nation’s history. 


It was a far greater percentage 
increase than occurred during the 
First World War. Yet, the study 
points out, the rise in prices during 
the present war has so far been much 
more moderate than in the First 
World War and in the Civil War, 
because of a variety of factors which 
are analyzed. 


“Money Hoarding” Is Not Cause 


NE phenomenon of the current 

situation which in some quar- 
ters has been regarded as sympto- 
matic of money hoarding—the great 
increase of currency in circulation, 
from roughly $6,000,000,000 on June 
30, 1939 to roughly $16,000,000,000 
on June 30 last—is a continuation of 
a twenty-five year trend, according 
to the study, greatly accentuated 
during the war by the monetary 
necessities of enormously increased 
production. 


It is almost entirely accounted for, 
according to Dr. Whittlesey, by 
millions of more workers, higher 
hourly wages, more hours of work 
per laborer, and the consequent need 
for more payroll cash in plants and 
offices, and till money in retail stores. 
In addition, enormous additional 
sums of currency are needed for the 
payment of the millions of men. in 
the armed forces. 


A further factor tending to the 
holding of larger amounts of cur- 
rency by the public, says the report, 
is that “many of the individuals re- 
ceiving increased income and de- 
pendency allowances have never been 
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accustomed to handling their affairs 
through banks.” Shifts in population 
to new surroundings, inconveniences 
in the way of estabishing new bank- 
ing connections, and the temporary 
nature of the residence of many 
workers have had a like effect. 

One interesting new aspect of the 
larger amount of currency in circula- 
tion is that, in terms of total value, 
$20 bills for the first time have sup- 
planted $10 bills throughout the 
country as the most widely used 
monetary type. 


Increase in Checking Deposits 


HILE currency in circulation 

increased roughly $8,000,000,- 
000 in the three and a half year 
period covered by the study, the other 
main form of “money” used by the 
American people, checking deposits 
in the banks (including government 
deposits), increased roughly $29,- 
000,000,000 in the same period. 

One of the new lessons widely 
learned by the American public dur- 
ing the Third War Loan Drive just 
ended was that the reason for con- 
fining the $15,000,000,000 Third 
War Loan to individuals and busi- 
ness firms was that governmental 
borrowing from banks is, in many 
respects, equivalent to the manufac- 
ture of so much paper money. 

As part of his study, Dr. Whit- 
tlesey describes the process by which 
the volume of demand deposits in the 
banks, ultimately coming to the dis- 
posal of the general public, is in- 
creased by bank purchases of gov- 
ernment obligations. This is, he 
points out, “one of the most in- 
genious operations of the entire 
financial system, yet it is sufficiently 
subtle to remain a mystery to most 
customers of banks, and even, it may 
be said, to many bankers.” 
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ORMERLY, expansion and con- 

traction of checking deposits 
automatically reflected the changing 
money needs of business and the pub- 
lic, but one of the most significant 
results of war financing is that, since 
the vastly increased deposits are now 
based on bank ownership of govern- 
ment obligations “any automatic ten- 
dency toward early contraction of 
the supply of deposits has now dis- 
appeared.” In short, the increased 
volume of deposits generated during 
war may be here to stay. 

Currency in circulation—that is, 
paper money and coins—may be ex- 
pected to decrease with the war’s end, 
Dr. Whittlesey holds, for various rea- 
sons which he outlines. The main 
portion of the nation’s money supply, 
however—its circulating bank de- 
posits—are likely to remain at the 
high volume established by the war 
unless they are reduced to two de- 
velopments: partial payment of the 
government debt, or absorption of 
government obligations now in bank 
portfolios by sale to individual or in- 
stitutional investors. 


Money Now Comparatively Idle 


NE notable contribution of the 

study being commented upon in 
financial circles is the emphasis given 
to the fact that, in spite of the 
spectacular increase in the nation’s 
money supply, the money at the com- 
mand of individuals and_ business 
firms has been, as a total, more idle 
during the war than has been gen- 
erally realized. 

The velocity of bank deposits in 
101 leading cities, as computed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, declined in the three war years 
from 22.5 to 20.5 times per annum. 

The causes of this significant 
phenomenon, the author finds, is that 
“some businesses and _ individuals 
have increased their holdings of de- 
posits and currency in order to pro- 
vide for growing tax liability, the 
purchase of government bonds, debt 
retirement, further purchases of 
goods and other emergencies. Such 
accumulations slacken the rate at 
which money circulates. Heavier 
balances of the treasury have also 
had some effect.” 


“Inflationary Gap” Theory 
Criticized 

HIS enhanced “idleness” of our 

total money supply during the war 
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provides the basis in the study—to- 
gether with other considerations—for 
some criticism of the validity of the 
“inflationary gap theory” which has 
been so much stressed in Washing- 
ton legislative and administrative 
circles. 

The total dollar figure of income 
received by the public may be vastly 
greater than the dollar value of 
goods available for purchase by con- 
sumers, but this mathematical “gap” 
has an effect in increasing the general 
price level only to the degree that 
the added money income is put to use 
by the recipients. 

“Income retained in the form of 
idle balances,” the author points out, 
does not exert any direct influence 
on prices. 

This frequently overlooked factor, 
he finds, is one of the several masked 
influences explaining the moderate 
rise in the American price-level dur- 
ing the present war compared with 
previous wars, in spite of the fact 
that the nation’s money supply has 
increased more during the past three 
and a half years than in the preced- 
ing century and a half. 


After-The-War Inflation 
Problems 

“[r is likely,” Dr. Whittlesey says, 

“that for some time after the war 
the task of preventing the sudden 
release of reserves of purchasing 
power—cash and liquid claims—will 
be one of the major problems of 
monetary and fiscal policy. 


“The potentialties inherent in a 
large volume of idle balances con- 
stitute a dynamic element of con- 
siderable significance, while the 
possibility of exercising some degree 
of control over this latest force 
represents an important strategic 
problem in the battle against infla- 
tion.” 

Linked with this phenomenon of 
present unused money at the com- 
mand of business firms and_indi- 
viduals, are so-called “liquid claims” 
which, under our monetary system, 
can be quickly converted into addi- 
tional currency or checking bank de- 
posits. 

These “liquid claims’—not  in- 
cluded by economists in the totals of 
our “circulating medium” or money 
supply, because they are not actually 
used by the people in purchasing 
property or services—consist of time 
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deposits of large corporations and 
institutions, savings deposits, War 
Savings Bond and various short- 
term Treasury certificates such as tax 
notes. 

When these “liquid claims,” quickly 
convertible into cash, are added to 
our “circulating medium’”—that is, 
checking deposits and currency—the 
“liquid resources” at! the command of 
the public increased, according to the 
study, $72,000,000,000 in the three 
years ending in 1942. 


“The existence of a large volume 
of obligations payable on demand (as 
in the case of demand deposits and 
War Savings Bonds) or after a short 
period of time (as in the case of 
time deposits and short-term Treas- 
ury obligations) inevitably raises the 
question of the possibility of strain 
in case any exceptionally high pro- 
portion of the claims are liquidated 
at any given time. 

“The basis for the present con- 
cern over these liquid claims lies in 
the clear fact that their volume is not 
only higher than ever before in their 
history, but is rapidly expanding.” 


Postwar Problems Being 
Created Now 
FINAL point very strongly em- 
phasized by Professor Whit- 
tlesey is the need for those in charge 
of fiscal policy to remember that post- 
war finances will be determined in 
large part by war finance. 

“Probably the most important con- 
clusion to be drawn from the analysis 
presented in this paper,” he says of 
his own report, “is that the methods 
of borrowing employed during the 
war will influence what the Treasury 
and the banks will be able to do in 
the postwar period.” 


“Fiscal policy is construed much 
too narrowly if we think of it inde- 
pendently of the circumstances in 
which it is expected to operate. Not 
the least of these external circum- 
stances is the volume of circulating 
medium.” 


“It is essential to recognize at all 
times that the policies of today are 
setting the stage for the policies of 
tomorrow. This is true in the realm 
of fiscal policy; it applies also with 
respect to central bank policy and to 
the policies of individual banks. We 
are helping to determine today both 
what must be done at some future 
time and how it can be done. 
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Stuart Chase Urges Government 
Control of Postwar Finances 


Ieenticth Contury ye Fiala Whites on 
Wher’ the Mone _— es 7 : 
Y 4G 


America has enough productive 
power to pay the money costs 

M of war, support full employ- 

ment after victory is won, and 
ultimately to give this country the 
highest standards of living it has ever 
known, asserts Stuart Chase in his 
new report. Where’s the Money Com- 
ing From?: Problems of Postwar 
Finance, which The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund published recently. 

This is the third in a series of six 
exploratory reports under the general 
title WHEN THE WAR ENDS in 
which Mr. Chase gives his own con- 
clusions on postwar questions. 

The noted writer on economic sub- 
jects says that at the end of this war 
“the physical structure of the Ameri- 
can economy should be the strongest 
in its history. Plant, raw materials, 
skilled workers should be available 
for a vast increase in living stand- 
ards.” 

The main job, says Mr. Chase, will 
be to carry over into peacetime the 
huge output achieved in wartime, and 
to do this he predicts and advocates 
what he calls a “compensatory econ- 
omy.” This is a system, he explains, 
“where businessmen largely own and 
operate the means of production, but 
where the government underwrites 
full employment by its control of ex- 
isting financial machinery.” 


Mr. Chase calls such a system “the 
only practicable hope of those who 
want a maximum of free enterprise.” 
He says, “In a compensatory econ- 
omy, the government is responsible 
for full employment and social se- 
curity. It is guided and checked by 
the measuring rod of a regular count 
of the unemployed. It relies heavily 
on taxation to keep the dollar circuit 
in active motion. Public works pro- 
. . are on file ready for all 


grams . 
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emergencies, and the economy is also 
committed to a permanent program of 
public works in their own right and 
necessity. Through these and 
through social security legislation, it 
becomes possible to assure the budget 
of essentials—food, shelter, clothing, 
health services, education—to every 
American. A compensatory economy 
appears to be the next logical step.” 


Where Does Money Come From? 


[COOKING directly at the question 

of war and postwar finance, Mr. 
Chase says, “Well, where DOES the 
money come from? Where did Rus- 
sia, Italy, Japan, Germany get the 
money for their vast military and 
building programs? Where did Bri- 
tain and America get it for their 
colossal war outlays? They got 
most of it out of the labor of people 
and machines hitherto underem- 
ployed.” 

In showing how this principle 
works, Mr. Chase says, “The ques- 
tion of where’s the money coming 
from has one answer in the case of 
the individual, and quite a different 
answer in the case of all individuals 
united in a nation. As in the matter 
of debt, it is meaningless to identify 
the individual with the nation as a 
whole. That kind of thinking leads 
into a blird alley. If you have no 
money, you cannot buy that beautiful 
new car. Period. But if you, and 
all your fellow citizens, want to buy 
a beautiful new river development 
project or a beautiful new war, there 
is nothing to stop you from doing so. 
What you can ‘afford’ moves into an 
entirely new dimension. 

“Tn your collective capacity vou can 
put men and machines hitherto idle to 
work. .. . You can buy your war and 
its costly equipment right up to the 
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limit of the nation’s manpower, ma- 
chine-hours, and materials. 

“Except for our fears and finan- 
cial traditions, the same formula can 
be followed in peacetime. The orders 
then, however, are for highways, 
schools and Grand Coulees, or for 
food, shelter and clothing purchased 
by those who receive social security 
benefits. So long as there is slack in 
the economy, you and your fellow 
citizens acting through your govern- 
ment can always take it up, by ex- 
panding the orders on industry in 
peace or in war. But you must take 
it up deliberately and with fore- 
thought. The slack will not take 
itself up in any world that we can 
now see ahead of us.” 

In describing a compensatory ar- 
rangement under which the govern- 
ment makes up for or “compensates” 
for any gap in private employment, 
Stuart Chase sets down what he calls 
the four basic principles in a com- 
pensatory economy: 


First, businessmen should carry the 
maximum possible load of production 
and distribution, so long as the out- 
put is sound, in demand, and able to 
pay its way. 

Second, the federal government, in 
co-operation with local governments 
and local groups, undertakes to fill 
any serious gaps in employment left 
vacant by ordinary business. activity. 
This is done chiefly by financing local 
projects, not by direct federal con- 
struction. Taxation and government 
investment are the primary levers. 

Third, the federal government in- 
sures national minimum standards, by 
social security legislation, and by pub- 
lic works and services in the fields of 
health, housing, nutrition, education. 


Fourth, government benefits should 
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be extended primarily to citizens as 
consumers, rather than to producer 
groups. Subsidies to keep inefficient 
businesses afloat—no matter how 
small and pathetic they may seem, 
subsidies to farm blocs, subsidies to 
labor organizations, are not contem- 
plated in this plan. Subsidies to chil- 
dren, mothers, old people, sick peo- 
ple, people temporarily unemployed, 
are. 
Calls Tax Money a Factor 


TAs policy, says Mr. Chase, is a 

vital factor in making workable a 
compensatory system such as he fore- 
sees and advocates. “I insist as force- 
fully as I can that a compensatory 
economy requires a flexible and effi- 
cient tax engine to make it go. By 
means of such an engine, idle money 
can be kept from accumulating in the 
system. By means of it social se- 
curity benefits are paid for, and pub- 
lic works financed—unless they pay 
their own way, like a toll bridge. By 
means of it an inflationary boom can 
be stopped in its tracks, the national 
debt can be kept within bounds, the 
budget balanced over reasonable 
periods, and businessmen assured of 
dependable markets. 

“Our tax structure .. . should be 
remodeled and streamlined from stem 
to stern. First, the tax system should 
be based squarely on ability to pay; 
second, it should be simplified.” Mr. 
Chase discusses a number of tax 
proposals, such as a tax on idle 
money, incentive taxation, and a 
spending tax to show that tax policy 
might be used to stimulate production 
when this was needed and also to act 
as a brake on a dangerous boom. 
He says, “In general a tax on idle 
money would seem more useful as a 
stimulant against depression, while a 
spendings tax might act as a sedative 
to quiet an over-active boom. The 
tax lever in one form or another is 
absolutely cardinal in the compensa- 
tory system.” 

In analyzing the need for making 
available credit on very low interest 
rates, Mr. Chase says, “A compen- 
satory economy needs a flexible credit 
system as well as a flexible tax sys- 
tem... Whether or not we need pub- 
lic credit for alleviating unemploy- 
ment, we shall certainly need it for 
self-liquidating public works in their 
own right—the hospitals, conserva- 
tion projects, schools, harbor im- 
provements, highways, and the rest, 
which a modern state demands. And 
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we shall probably need it to help pro- 
vide employment in the demobiliza- 
tion period.” 

On the question of public employ- 
ment, Mr. Chase says, “When the 
government steps in to underwrite 
full employment, it has two major 
fields in which to operate without 


seriously competing with private 
business: public works and social se- 
curity. The latter does not employ 
anyone directly, except the clerical 
and professional staff, but it can 
stimulate employment indirectly by 
the steady flow of purchasing power 
which benefit payments encourage.” 


Post War Business Thru 
Good Will Planning Today 


By JOSEPH FERNALD, 


Credit Manager, Haskins Brothers & 
Company, Omaba, Neb. 


So much has been said about the 
terrific battle that is to come for 

W postwar business, that one won- 

ders if such can really be the 
case. Undoubtedly all business is 
going to make a special effort to get 
their share of the postwar business, a 
business that can’t help but be there, 
with the tremendous amount of 
Bonds, and savings now being ac- 
cumulated, the people holding this 
enormous amount of money, will be 
hungry for new goods, and the com- 
pany that prepares for it now, will be 
the one to reap the harvest later on. 

This postwar business will be 
comparable to a good football team, 
the team with the better co-ordina- 
tion and the extra passer usually 
comes out on top, so it is with us in 
business, the firm that co-ordinates 
all its resources and_ successfully 
builds good will Now, is the firm that 
will get more than its share of busi- 
ness, 

Good Will can be developed in 
many ways, but probably the least ex- 
pensive and with the surest results 
are timely letters, well written, Sales- 
men, calling on your accounts, radio 
and newspaper advertising, all have 
their place, but for the actual cost 
compared to the results, show me one 
instance where you can outdo a first 
class letter. 

For instance, the folllowing letter 
is a sample of Good Will building 
that has brought numerous replies of 
appreciation and assurance of future 
business : 

“This is the time of year when our 
thoughts turn to our many good 
friends, when the spirit of good will 
overtakes us and we enjoy exchang- 


ing greetings with our fellow men in 
a friendly and thoughtful reflection 
upon the past and what the future 
holds in store for us. 

“It is indeed very gratifying to | 
us, that during these trying times 
we have been able to take care of our 
customers requirements, as we have 
endeavored to distribute our products 
fairly to all based on past purchases. 

“We do not know what the future 
may bring, that being entirely de- 
pendent upon the war situation and 
the restrictions imposed upon us by 
government ruling. 

“However you can rest assured that 
we will continue to serve you to the 
best of our ability, and it is our sin- 
cere wish that your organization en- 
joys a happy holiday season and has 
a most prosperous and_ successful 
year to come.” 

As stated, this letter brought a 
tremendous response, yet it costs very 
little to send this out to hundreds of 
customers, and the good will derived 
from it, cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

Every merchant likes to feel that 
he is more than just an account on 
your books, you can’t call on each 
merchant personally, but the U. S. 
Mail can be your ambassador of good 
will, it is with a sense of satisfaction 
to a merchant when he receives a let- 
ter from your company, giving him 
a little praise or pat on the back, so 
few firms follow this practice, that 
when the merchant does get an extra 
friendly letter, he immediately sits 
up and takes notice, and says to him- 
self, now there is a company worth 
while. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Credit Man's Working Tools 
Pp ost Whar a Will Require Best Implements 


There appears to be more 
thought and consideration given 

Me today to the type and quality 

of tools put to use, particularly 
if the finished product in any way 
enters into our war effort. For that 
reason high priorities are granted 
and severe and exacting specifica- 
tions set forth, and rightly sv. 

How many of you saw Mr. E. W. 
Fair’s article which appeared in the 
April 26, 1943, issue of the American 
Paint Journal under the caption 
“Baby Your Small Tools’? The au- 
thor stressed the growing importance 
of exercising proper care today of 
small tools, both hand and power, 
due to difficulty in replacement, even 
recommending regular, thorough in- 
spection every 200 to 500 hours, de- 
pending on the type. 

He pointed out the importance of 
daily using the tools designed for the 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended and not substituting make- 
shifts which either do an inferior and 
incomplete job, or tend to damage the 
tool or operator. 

I could not help but note how well 
that advice applied to the use of credit 
tools. 

Let’s make an analysis for a mo- 
ment or two: friend Noah Webster, 
who still appears to have a corner on 
the dictionary market, tells that a 
“tool” is a mechanized instrument, 
machine, or person to be used intelli- 
gently to produce desired results. 
What are the desired results of 
credit? “To make possible the maxi- 
mum flow of merchandise or com- 
modities through the avenue of sale 
and to secure equivalent payment 
therefor on mutually satisfactory 
terms.” 

An accepted maxim of our pro- 
fession is “The foundation of all 
credit is confidence.” Now what. me- 
chanical aids or tools are used in your 
procedure in laying this foundation? 
Contrary to your thought, I shall 
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By HARRY E. RHELL, 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadel phia 


make little or no distinction as to 
whether it covers a new or old cus- 
tomer, for with but few exceptions 
the same principles apply to both. I 
find the following tools most helpful: 

1. Salesmen’s credit report giving 
name, address, business, bank, refer- 
ences, and salesman’s frank reac- 
tions as to the individual and his place 
of business. 

2. Mercantile Agency Report for 
antecedent’s financial set-up and pay- 
ing record. 


3. Bank Report for estimation of 
customer’s financial ability, banking 
transactions and reputation in the 
trade. 


4. Ledger experiences and pay- 
ment record. 


(a) But how many of us are satis- 
fied with contacting merely those con- 
cerns to whom customer refers us; 
if we do we can blame no one but our- 
selves. (Which one of us would not 
prefer to put his best foot forward?) 


(b) Or are we content with check- 
ing experiences in our own local 
market ? 

(c) In each instance we may be 
rather rudely awakened to learn there 
are several other material suppliers. 
maybe many of them located at a dis- 
tance from both the customer and us, 
with sizable accounts long overdue 
which would materially alter our de- 
cisions in granting credit. 

(d) It must, therefore, become ap- 
parent to us all that to do justice to 
both the customer and to our com- 
panies we should have the advantage 
of all the information available, the 
bad as well as the good, and that we 
must secure in other quarters. As for 
me, I want, if possible, a clearance of 
ledger experiences, national in scope, 
and I look to the National Association 
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of Credit Men through their Inter- 
change Bureau to do that job for me. 

5. Where available and if it may 
be secured without too much friction, 
financial statements including both 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Statements are of real value for peri- 
odic comparison, as through that me- 
dium progress may be verified. 

However, thus far I have omitted 
to name what I consider two of the 
most useful as well as important 
tools in the credit man’s kit. 

(a) Personal call or calls made by 
the credit manager. 

(b) Your own ledger experience. 

Discussing them in proper order, 
too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the importance wherever pos- 
sible of personal contact. Difficul- 
ties seldom arise where the customer 
and credit men are known to each 
other. One can easily note from one 
visit to the next the customer’s capac- 
ity for doing business, whether or not 
he is making any progress, and what 
changes, if any, are occurring in the 
merchandise on his shelves (if he be 
jobber or retailer), or as to his manu- 
facturing methods (if he be a paint 
grinder). A few well-directed ques- 
tions together with proper use of ob- 
servation will promptly confirm or al- 
ter previous estimates of value placed. 


Little need be added as to the 
value of one’s own ledger experi- 
ence, particularly if they be over a 
period of years. Habits as to meth- 
ods of conducting business and meet- 
ing obligations generally carry 
through, regardless of good times or 
bad. 

However, due to present war con- 
ditions and existing quotas, many of 
our companies today find themselves 
in the embarrassing position of hav- 
ing to refuse or materially curtail 
shipments to long established cus- 
tomers, particularly those catering 
solely to civilian use, or occasioned by 
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Norden Bombsights 


Burroughs is manufacturing and 
delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most 
delicate and precise mechanisms 
ever devised. 


Precision-built accounting and 
figuring machines are also being 
produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government 
and other vital war activities. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
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1 THE INVASION FRONTS 


The softening up process is carried out in devastating 
patterns of bomb bursts, planted with precision by deadly 
aircraft. They undertake destruction of enemy capacity to 
wage war, by striking ceaselessly —allowing no respite, 
no opportunity to rebuild, no future but futility and defeat. 


Incessant, heavy bombing requires countless preliminary 
hours of planning and figuring to keep at flood tide the 
flow of fuel, supplies, spare parts, bombs, bullets, clothing 
and food on which success depends. 


To cope with this tremendous volume of figuring, 
Burroughs machines by the thousand are producing fast 
results that expedite the work, accurate results that meet 
the rigid requirements of war. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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In such in- 
stances, the reaction received by many 
is “No further need for a credit man 
under these conditions.” After care- 
ful consideration, however, one will 
see, I believe, there is a very definite 
role to be played by the credit man, 
unless the company he represents 
plans retiring from business after 
cessation of hostilities. What is the 
role? Making use of a couple more 
credit tools. 

The civilian catering customer is 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
carry on and offers a real challenge 
to maintaining his sales and creating 
Good Will through the media of cor- 
respondence, telephone and personal 
visits. First, he wants the credit man 
to listen attentively to him as he confi- 
dently unfolds his position. Sec- 
ondly, he asks for a frank discussion 
of those problems; third, he expects 
constructive suggestions whether they 
include 

(a) reduction of items of over- 
head, or 

(b) assistance in securing bank ac- 
commodation, or 

(c) that he take on an additional 
line of merchandise for the duration. 

Above all, the challenge offered is 
that you and I let the customer see 
that we are vitally interested in him. 
If good, intelligent use of this tool is 
made, and your customer survives, 
there will be no fear as to his loy- 
alty to you and your company after 
victory has been secured. 

This vastly increased and stepped- 
up war program requires very care- 
ful, judicious use of additional credit 
aids, so far not considered. The com- 
mon impression gained by business in 
general as the war program got un- 
der way, and largely fostered by our 
Government to convert businesses 
into war work, was that there was 
absolutely no credit risk for materials 
furnished entering into implements of 
war, regardless of one’s position as 
Prime, Sub or Sub-sub-contractors. 

Several months ago somewhat of a 
jolt was received when we were ad- 
vised of the newly launched problem 
of “Renegotiation of Contracts.” 
Since then, some of us have already 
felt the impact of “cancellations of 
war contracts.” In the same breath, 
I make mention of the Government 
limitation of responsibility as to pay- 
ment for materials and services ren- 
dered on war contracts to the Prime, 
and Sub-contractor, but no further. 


diversion to war work. 
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It must be apparent to us all that 
extreme care be taken in the exten- 
sion of abnormal credit for this type 
of work and every effort be made to 
clearly understand the need of each 
and every contract, and your position 
and mine regarding payment for ma- 
terial ordered. 


(a) Whether or not protection of 
the Miller Act is yours, or 


(b) If posting of ‘Performance 
Bond” is all that is required. 
(This information is_ carefully 
checked and provided daily for hun- 
dreds of our Association members by 
the Washington Service Bureau. I 
am happy to state the Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania 
has made this service available to each 
of its members for the past year and 
again for the coming year through 
renewal of this Washington Service 
contract. ) 

Due to the rapidly mounting pres- 
sure of taxation with no relief in 
sight, a demand has been made upon 
our Governmental representatives to 
change our methods of tax payments, 
that they be chargeable to current in- 
come instead of the following year. 





With sudden stoppage of war ma- 
chinery, credit losses will be sus. 
tained by us all, the amount depend- 
ing largely upon the precaution and 
credit tools we have used in the past 
and continue to use in the future, 
As a hedge against future conditions 
inasmuch as no extra references are 
permitted for abnormal future credit 
losses, many of us are using “Credit 
Insurance” which is _ chargeable 
against current income. 

To return to my original state- 
ment: 

This is all predicated upon “the in- 
telligent use of credit tools to produce 
desired results.” That does not mean 
your use or my use, but rather the 
collective co-operative use of proper 
tools by us all. If we could get 
merely the members of the credit fra- 
ternity affiliated with the Paint, Var- 
nish, Lacquer and Wallpaper indus- 
tries first to gain a vision of the op- 
portunity which is ours and then indi- 
vidually and collectively win our ac- 
ceptance to resolve to measure up to 
the responsibilities which is ours, our 
industries would make stride never 
previously attained. Fellow credit 
men, how do you react to this? 


To our members and all others who so magnifi- 
cently cooperated in solving our problems and 
helping our organization in its many achieve- 


ments, we wish a 


Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 


CREDIT MEN’S FRATERNITY, INC. 


354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Telephone LExington 2-7900 


Thomas W. Greene 
' Secretary 
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Henry Meckauer 
President 
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HERE’S 
THE ANSWER 
to your 
WARTIME 


Credit and Collection 
problems ! 


Cut clerical requirements 
as much as 50% or more! 













This book, illustrated in full color, tells you and shows you how 
You Get our “Kolect-A-Matic” Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan has 


A L L s 4 X “streamlined” accounting operations for leading manufacturers and 
wholesalers—and how it can do this for you. 

of these major advantages A completely new and different kind of system, the S. U. I. A. P. 
CREDIT AUTHORIZATION puts ordinary credit, posting and collection operations onan automatic 
CONTROL—all information basis. Positive facts, constantly up to date, mean positive control at 
ee pe all times with this fastest of all accounting systems. 
paring invoices for sehen You get all the advantages outlined at the left and this PLUS: war- 
FASTER POSTING—than with time “manpower” problems in your department are ended. 
any ether wathot. Telephone our nearest Branch office for this book now — or use 
CREDIT “POSTING “— with 
the labor removed. the coupon below. 


SIMPLE PROOF—with con- 
stant control. ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


COLLECTIONS — “signaled” 


aT aed SEND TODAY 
KOLECT-A-MATIC for this book...it’s FREE i 


Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan 









REMINGTON RAND INC., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Please send me today a free copy of your booklet describing the “Kolect-A-Matic” 
Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan. 
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A Salesmanager's View of Sound Credits 
Rhtes Tees of the lil ales ae | During Whar ous 


Credit Managers and Sales Man- 
agers have joint cause for much 

W thought on post-war conditions 

as our interests tie in very closely 
together. The Credit Managers dur- 
ing the present war conditions have 
had some wonderful accounts with 
beautiful reports showing all of them 
discounting or paying right on the 
due date. However, I know that they 
have, at the same time, many difficult 
problems with which to contend, 
similar to those that have kept the 
Sales Managers from getting their 
required sleep and putting gray hairs 
into their heads. It would be most 
remiss of me not to pay a well earned 
tribute to Credit Department heads 
who have worked closely and intelli- 
gently with us during this very trying 
time. 

We have had customers who grew 
like mushrooms over night and who 
had secured fat and lucrative con- 
tracts so that the Sales Department 
was drooling at the mouth and lick- 
ing their chops over the wonderful 
business to come from this erstwhile 
lean account. But then there was the 
question of over-expansion, spending 
too much of the contract earnings on 
buildings, equipment, laboratories, 
new machinery, etc., and not putting 
enough of the cash into their capital 
structure and we would go home at 
nights thinking, ‘““What if the war 
should end and their contracts be can- 
celled?” Our Credit Managers have 
worked closely and in fullest coopera- 
tion with our Sales Departments and 
have enabled us to get business and 
to build up accounts and have wor- 
ried and sweated with us to keep busi- 
ness that we would have otherwise 
lost. 


All Sales Allotted 


E have a rule in our Sales De- 
partments that we never try to 
overrule a credit decision and I have 
yet to ship a pound of metal to an ac- 
count that the Credit Department felt 
was poor risk. 
At the present time we are work- 
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General Sales Manager, Mid-Western 
Department, American Smelting and 
Refining Co., Whiting, Ind. 


ing day and night on almost ex- 
clusively defense business either on 
contracts directly with governmental 
agencies or on sub-contracts on de- 
fense work. You have, undoubtedly, 
some conception of the problems that 
confront our industry. Every pound 
of brass, for instance, is sold on allo- 
cation and you can easily conceive of 
the hundreds of problems involved in 
this procedure mostly with customers 
with perfectly good intent but who 
have never experienced such business 
before and are unable to fathom or 
to grasp the requirements. For this 
situation, we have provided depart- 


ments to handle the regulations and © 


to work closely both with the various 
WPB and OPA agencies and with 
the customers at the same time in 
order to be of all possible assistance 
to them. 

We frequently wonder if we are 
not actually becoming a little bit hazy 
mentally when we dash from dawn to 
dusk switching ingots, transferring 
orders, answering long-distance calls, 
telegrams and inquiries from frantic 
customers. Then the members of the 
governmental agencies start after us 
including the representatives of the 
Army, Navy, etc. When the day is 
done one feels more as if he had 
plowed a forty-acre cotton patch than 
having done office work. We are 
happy, however, in this work as it is 
extremely fascinating and I take com- 
fort from a remark my father once 
made to me when I had intimated 
that I thought I was going crazy. 
Father told me to always remember 
“When you think you’re going crazy, 
don’t worry—as the crazy people 
don’t know it.” 

When we realize that every pound 
of material we produce is going into 
war implements such as ships, guns, 
tanks, airplanes, engines, cannon, sub- 
marines, containers for food, etc., it is 
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an inspiration to do our best and to 
realize that our job is really very 
small compared to the jobs the boys 
on the front are carrying out for us 
and for our families and our country, 

One of the most interesting studies 
now is substitutes. 


Substitutes Cause Troubles 

HIS matter is receiving very wide 

publicity and is being studied 
from every angle by some of the best 
business and technical brains in the 
country. Their uses are wide and 
varied and it is a matter becoming 
more important and requiring very 
close scrutiny. 

Most every executive and _ sales 
manager is literally swamped with 
present day requirements of produc- 
tion, selling, regulations, restrictions, 
etc., but in the back of the mind of 
each one lurks the constant thought— 
“What of the post-war situation?” 
In our industry there are technicians, 
metallurgists and business analysts 
studying the situation and trying to 
forecast as intelligently as possible 
what we may expect. No one knows 
and I would not attempt to exercise 
any clairvoyant prowess. In our 
many discussions, for instance, we 
find many differing viewpoints and in 
some cases complete disagreement. 
We like this, as it leaves the field for 
study and discussion wide open for 
further development. __ 

We have tried to list the sales of 
our varying products in their im- 
portance as to use and have talked 
with our leading customers as to their 
thoughts of what will eventually hap- 
pen in the post-war period. Just now, 
by the way, wining the War is the 
prime motive behind every thought. 
We have instructed our sales force 
to make inquiries of their customers 
as to their ideas and to note all the 
changes taking place in their lists of 
accounts. It isn’t simple. It is com- 
plicated but it is one yardstick on 
which we depend largely. No post- 
war plan or idea will spring full- 
growri from the brow of any man. It 
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requires long and arduous study and 
work and the combined ideas of all 
types of users. 


Not a New Experience 


E in the Non-Ferrous Indus- 

try have already felt the results 
of substitutes. For instance, when 
the war first started and contracts 
were being let, it was found that 
many of the Army and Navy speci- 
fications were the same as those de- 
veloped during and shortly following 
World War I. As the war programs 
developed it was found that many 
shortages of copper, aluminum, tin, 
etc., became threateningly more seri- 
ous and changes in specifications be- 
gan to creep in and are now in effect 
in many instances. Just as an example, 
it was found that to save tin, silicon 


bronze was an excellent material for 
many Navy contracts. Then the ques- 
tion of saving copper became of prime 
importance and it was further studied 
with the result that silicon bronze has 
been substituted in many instances 
with satisfactory ingot, using less 
copper and less tin. “The Navy, for 
instance, continued their whines and 
have issued a “downgrade” chart 
recommending the uses of certain 
brasses and bronzes with less copper, 
less tin and less other requirements. 
Many of these have worked satis- 
factorily and with the assistance of 
trained technicians and foundrymen, 
the contractor soon overcame his 
troubles, and found the substitute ma- 
terials very satisfactory. 

In addition to this, there have been 
many users of materials originally 





made from exclusively virgin metals. 
By working closely with them in co- 
operation with the WPB and the 
Army and Navy, etc., they have 
found that the use of secondary ingot 
has been equally satisfactory as to 
results, and the saving in the use of 
virgin materials has been tremendous. 


Saving on Materials 


OU may be interested in what our 

Industry has further done in 
reference to saving critical materials. 
You may be interested in knowing 
that at the request of the Govern- 
ment, our Metallurgical Department 
has devoted a great deal of time to 
the development of solders and bab- 
bitts containing less tin, with the re- 
sult that there have been produced 
several solders and babbitts, all com- 
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ing within the restrictions on tin, and 
they have worked most satisfactorily. 
As a matter of fact, these new bab- 
bitts, for instance, are being used in 
the manufacture of bearings for 
Diesel engines, etc., and are perform- 
ing beautifully and as satistactorily 
as former babbitts used that contained 
very high percentages of tin. The 
result of this is that not only has 
there been a tremendous saving of 
critical materials, but the new metals 
are more readily available. 

The top executives are too busy to 
study each detail and the alert sales- 
man can do wonders by constantly 
studying, watching and reporting the 


trends in his various lines of accounts. 

We owe it to the post-war world 
to leave nothing undone to provide 
for them a world in which to live that 
will bring them as much as possible 
of happiness, comfort and prosperity. 
It may be that some of us will find 
that many of our standard and re- 
liable products will go the way of all 
flesh. We cannot afford to take this 
lying down. We must either work to 
prove that we are right or arrange to 
provide whatever it is the customer 
wants. It is my personal opinion for 
instance, that it is certainly not be- 
yond the realms of reason that we of 
the non-ferrous industry should find 





HOW KEYSORT 


PAYS ON PAYROLLS 


Here are a few of the actual benefits which 
accrued to a large plant which applied McBee 
Keysort to payroll and payroll distribution © 


records: 


— Distribution was completed one to three 
working days after close of month instead of three 


to six. 


— Monthly cost of machines and forms was cut 
from $468 per month to $225, even though 
personnel was increased from 900 to 1500. 

— Peak periods in accounting departments were 


eliminated. 


— Management received financial reports five 


days sooner. 


— Regular clerical force was used. 
This is typical of scores of case histories in our 
files on which additional details are available. 
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ourselves marketing products that 
heretofore have been completely for- 
eign to the metals industry. 


Not Too Fast, Please 


HO and what will influence the 
‘ conditions? There have been 
reams of publicity on the post-war 
joys of living and countless articles 
and illustrations of the easy, delight- 
ful and painless life we are going to 
live within a few short years. I was 
very much amused to note a cartoon 
last week in which two men on a 
truck came roaring up a driveway and 
mounted on their tremendous truck 
were two houses, one of the Colonial 
style of architecture and one of the 
modern. The driver leaned out of 
his cab and yelled at the lady stand- 
ing on the vacant lot and said, “Make 
it snappy, lady, pick out which house 
you want, as it is Saturday night and 
we ain’t got but two hours left to 
set it up, install the plumbing and get 
this other house over to the neigh- 
boring lot.” It won’t be quite that 
easy. 

As the economic trends in this war 
have closely approximated those of 
the last war except for tremendous 
increase in amounts spent, so I think 
the post-war period after the conclu- 
sion of this war will not be too varied 
from the last. It is not within my 
province to discuss prices, inflation, 
etc., but it is my humble opinion that 
following this war there will be a 
period of depressed activity which 
will be followed by excellent business. 
There will be world-wide rehabilita- 
tion requiring building of all sorts. 
There will be enormous replacement 
programs of household goods, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, stoves, fur- 
naces and countless other articles used 
in our daily life. They cannot be de- 
veloped to become available overnight. 
Rehabilitation will not await the final 
development so that I feel that most 
of the basic industries will continue 
to furnish materials for a long time 
similar to present materials. 


Places for Plastics 


PLASTICS are to the forefront. 

It is a subject on most everyone’s 
tongue. I have read that plastics 
would more seriously interfere with 
the metals industry than any other. 
Probably so. Doubtless there are 
many plastic developments now that 
are of. unusually sound background 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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COST-FREE and obligation-free 
you may obtain from any agent of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups an In- 
surance Survey and Analysis which 






(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your business, 
the extent to which they are now covered, and a break- 
down of your insurance costs; 

(2) point out any weakness in your insurance protection; 
(3) submit recommendations which may reduce the cost 
of your insurance program or provide for it more efficiently. 
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A Salesmanager's View 
Of Sound Credits 
(Continued from Page 26) 


and which have proved satisfactory 
and have released thousands of tons 
of more scarce materials for war pur- 
poses. Such plastics have a place 
and will be further developed. Many 
of our accounts are using plastics 
and many have given the subject ex- 
haustive study. We find some of 
them work—some don’t. Will the 
housewife of tomorrow be content 
with present day plumbing, for in- 
stance? Will she become enthused 
with the idea of having a pink bath- 
room, blue bathroom, green bath- 
room or even a heliotrope bathroom ? 
Will she want colored faucets and 
bathroom fixtures to match? Doubt- 
less, many of them will. It is the 
trend of the times. We have not yet 
developed a blue, pink or heliotrope 
brass for such fixtures. But what 
about the heavy faucets and valve 
connections, etc., for plant use, heavy 
duty plumbing, shipbuilding require- 
ments, etc.? I know of a man who 
has just purchased a complete plastic 
garden hose from soup to nuts and 
it works beautifully. It is supposed 
to have been subjected to heavy 
pressure tests, high temperatures, low 
temperatures, etc. Will it stand up? 
Time will tell. One of my friends 
sells a widely known medicinal prod- 
uct requiring a dropper in the stop- 
per. Due to scarcity of rubber he 
has found a plastic substitute which 
as far as can be now determined will 
do everything the rubber did and 
more. 

We are studying plastics. We have 
found that the basic materials they 
require are about as scarce and 
critical as anything in our metals 
business. Thus far their development 
has not been sufficient to have seri- 
ously affected our metals business. 
It requires specialization and with 
wartime restrictions it is difficult to 
gauge the merits of plastics versus 
metals in many cases. Can they take 
the punishment? Will they be cheap 
enough ? 


Aluminum May be a Worry 
WORRY about low price alumi- 
num. With the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the aluminum industry for 
war purposes I visualize a production 
that will be almost limitless. What 
will 10c or even 5c aluminum prices 
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do to the other metals? 
used in many alloys in lieu of copper 
and it is light in weight and high in 


It can be 


tensil strength, etc. It has disad- 
vantages, however, and it remains to 
be seen what will be the final effect. 

1 worry about plywood, but my 
studies thus far have not indicated 
that they will cut deeply into our 
metals business. 

When this war is over there will 
be an abundance of materials now in 
the scarcity column. Scrap used in 
our industry should be available in 
enormous tonnages. We have sold 
tremendous tonnages for use in ship- 
building and there is every likelihood 
in my humble opinion, that world- 
wide trade will be one of the re- 
sultant benefits of this war. Our 
merchant marine will be plving the 
seas as never before in peacetime. 
Nations who have never known the 
benefits of mechanized industry will 
profit. I am not qualified to argue 
about the competitive situation that 
might be set up by such world-wide 
trade, but I do believe that the stand- 
ards of living for all are’benefitted by 
making it possible for even the peons 
and peasants to produce something 
more by a hard day’s labor than 
merely his daily bread. 

Today statistics in many fields are 
not available to the public. Such in- 
formation is a matter of national de- 
fense and properly must be kept con- 
fidential. Nevertheless, there have 
been many straws in the wind which 
point to inevitable adjustments in the 
vost-war non-ferrous metal picture. 


Post-War Classification 


RIEFLY we can divide the prin- 

cipal metals by groups to show 
where the post-war pressure is likely 
to fall, as follows: 

1. Great expansion of wartime sup- 
ply together with probably large 
reductions in price compared 
with pre-war metals: 

a. Magnesium 
b. Aluminum 

2. Insufficient wartime expansion 

in supply at constant prices: 
a. Copper 
b. Zinc. 
3. Sharp contraction in supply at 
higher prices: 
a. Tin 
4. Sufficient wartime expansion in 
supply at constant prices: 
a. Lead 
Discussion of this subject must 


not overlook the possibility of Goy- 
ernment stockpiling after the war, so 
that in the event of later emergency 
needs we will not be caught with de- 
pleted stocks. However, such Gov- 
ernment action is problematical and 
it is best to stick to fundamentals of 
supply and demand, which must pre- 
vail ultimately. 

1. Output of Magnesium and 
Aluminum? have leaped ahead _phe- 
nomenally under the stimulus of war- 
time needs. Post-war reconstruction 
should bring in many new uses of 
these two metals but in terms of ton- 
nage, they should compete with only 
a fraction of the demand for other 
non-ferrous metals, if general busi- 
ness continues fair—which we all ex- 
pect. 

2. Copper and its alloy have been 
pushed out of many uses by wartime 
regulations and such uses will un- 
doubtedly come back as soon as con- 
ditions permit. As far as versatility 
is concerned, Copper still has plenty 
on the ball that Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium do not have. 


Zinc Also a Problem 


INC is a problem at present be- 

cause of threatened mine deple- 
tions. However, such fears are 
based on huge wartime needs and es- 
timates. After we have won the war, 
supplies should be adequate when 
augmented with foreign supplies 
that will undoubtedly be looking for 
a home. 

3. Tin being entirely under foreign 
control, is vulnerable to substitution 
and offers a golden opportunity for 
development of domestic metals to 
be used in its place. It is possible 
that Aluminum and Magnesium 
metallurgy will some day make us 
independent of Tin monopolies, but 
that day is still far off. The post- 
war price of Tin will undoubtedly de- 
pend upon the degree of production 
control successfully applied. 

4. Lead is the old standby that 
will never go out of style. Its price 
is always attractive enough to en- 
courage liberal use and low enough 
to keep higher priced substitutes at 
a distance. 


Plenty of Business for All 


O, in conclusion, I think there will 
be business aplenty for our indus- 
try. We will doubtless be under gov- 
ernmental restrictions for some time 
to come, as I believe history has 
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a gest Peace and there will be other Panorama Man Looks Ahead 
] Y F reasons for governmental restrictions. 
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Some time ago, I was asked by 
the President of our Credit As- 

W sociation to serve as Chairman of 

the Insurance Committee of our 
local association. The membership of 
that committee was made up of insur- 
ance men, industrial credit men and. 
insurance specialists in industry. The 
work of this committee was so reveal- 
ing, it appeared desirable we try to 
pass on such of our findings to the 
credit fraternity, as would be bene- 
ficial in their daily work of checking 
credits. 

I have been so very much im- 
pressed with the thorough training 
and teamwork of the insurance com- 
panies that I am constantly reminded 
it would be well for a lot of other 
groups to try and function along the 
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Suggests Better Insurance Information 


for Credit Files 


By G. W. PATTERSON 


Credit Manager, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Co. 


same pattern. The insurance men are 
continually striving to find ways and 
means of helping protect their cus- 
tomers against all kinds of losses. By 
so doing, they not only fulfill their 
obligation to the insuring public, but 
by reducing losses they, in turn, make 
the premiums charged for such insur- 
ance remain within: reason for their 
customers. 

The credit man in industry, I have 
discovered, seldom thinks in terms of 
the various hazards that every busi- 
ness is faced with. These hazards are, 
in fact, so numerous that it would take 
up too much space to try and set them 
down, with an explanation of each. 
They literally run into the hundreds, 
and vary in importance with each 
business according to its particular 
mode of operation: 

At inception the big question in my 
mind was how to educate the credit 
man as well as our customers to be- 
come “insurance-minded.” To know 
what kind of hazards and risks they 
are faced with and to be sure that 
they have the proper insurance to pro- 
tect against these hazards. Then, 
where and how is the credit man go- 
ing to get proper information regard- 
ing his customer’s insurance coverage 
to justify the credit extended to him. 

In discussing these problems with 
one of my good insurance friends, 
Mr. W. S. Ellis of Chicago, Assistant 
Manager of the Royal Insurance 
Company, he has given me some ex- 
cellent ideas from which I believe we 
can all profit. 

The great stumbling block seems 
to be that the vast majority of the 
credits checked by individual credi- 
tors are so small in proportion to the 
total worth of the customer that the 
credit man, singly, hesitates to de- 
mand the exhaustive information that 
is essential if the creditor is to proper- 
ly appraise the extent of protection 
maintained and required by the cus- 
tomer to qualify for credit In my 
opinion, and I believe that this opinion 
is concurred in by many others, this 
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means that there is vast need of a 
program (to be carried on jointly by 
the insurance underwriters and cred- 
it men) to acquaint the credit men 
with the various hazards, their rela- 
tive importance, and to establish a 
medium whereby “insurance infor- 
mation” may be readily secured. It 
appears impossible to prepare a 
“questionnaire” that will establish, on 
a satisfactory basis, all of the infor- 
mation needed, both as to the insur- 
ance protection maintained and as to 
the exposure to loss existent, that 
does not, in turn, impose an undue 
burden upon the customer if the ques- 
tionnaire is completed properly and 
fully. 

It appears equally impossible. for 
individual credit men, because of 


their lack of intimate knowledge of — 


the customer’s operations, exposure 
to loss, etc., to determine from the 
answers to any series of questions 
what additional perils should be pro- 
tected if impairment of credit is to be 
avoided. 

Even if we should find an answer 
to both of these questions there still 
would exist a general fear of creating 
ill-will by demanding additional in- 
surance irrespective of how obvious 
the need may be. Particularly is this 
true when the extent of credit by the 
individual creditor is not substantial 
in proportion to the worth of the cus- 
tomer. 

In seeking answers to these prob- 
lems which must be overcome, two 
thoughts developed : 

1. It should not be the function of 
each individual creditor to determine 
whether or not satisfactory insurance 
is carried because of the difficulty and 
expense involved to both the creditor 
and to the customer. 

2. A simpler medium should be de- 
veloped for securing the necessary 
information regarding exposure and 
protection, than by use of an exhaus- 
tive questionnaire. 

With regard to the first problem, it 
is my conclusion that each committee 
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could probably work out some form 
of divisional insurance board, who, in 
turn, would act in the interests of all 
creditors, thus making possible one 
investigation and one analysis of each 
customer for all creditors. 

The most logical answer to the sec- 
ond problem appears to be by asking 
for copies of the latest Insurance Sur- 
vey and Analysis that has been pre- 
pared for the customer by his insur- 
ance broker, agent or company. Most 
companies and agents are now pre- 
paring surveys for their accounts, 
with the result, I dare say, that prac- 
tically all important risks have one 
or more in their files. These surveys 
establish, first, a complete list of all 
insurance now carried; second, the 
recommended improvements in exist- 
ing coverages; and, third, all addi- 
tional perils that should be protected, 
with a brief explanation of each cov- 
erage and why it is needed. These 
analyses are usually the result of ex- 
haustive study by an insurance man 
more familiar with the customer’s 
business than most credit managers 
could hope to be and, above all else, 
this information can be forwarded 
without difficulty by the customer to 
the “Board” making the examination. 
It goes without saying that all mem- 
bers of these Boards should be sworn 
to faithful respect of the trust im- 
posed in them and should under no 
conditions take advantage of the in- 
formation to directly or indirectly 
solicit the coverages recommended, 
thus leaving to the customer the priv- 
ilege of procuring the insurance that 
is recommended through the usual 
channels employed by him. 

It may develop, in some cases, that 
up-to-date or satisfactory surveys will 
not exist. In such cases, the customer 
should be asked by the Board to have 
one prepared by his broker, agent or 
company. This is a service that can 
be had without cost, although on oc- 
casion may be difficult during the 
present man-power shortage. 

It also appears reasonable that some 
medium for making a joint or blanket 
demand for the additional protection 
that is needed could be worked out by 
the Board itself that will relieve indi- 
vidual creditors of that embarrassing 
responsibility. 

From this point it should be a sim- 
ple matter for these Boards to work 
out certain uniform classification let- 
ters or numbers that indicate whether 
or not the customer is safely covered 
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with insurance and whether or not 
his credit is unduly jeopardized from 
unprotected insurable hazards. It is 
reasonable to assume no customer will 
have insurance against every loss pos- 
sibility, however, it will become evi- 
dent after a study of a complete in- 
surance survey, whether the customer 
is reasonably, exceptionally well, or 
poorly protected against at least all 
perils containing catastrophic loss 
possibilities. Coverage against these 
perils are MUSTS in prudent busi- 


ness management and likewise are 
MUSTS in prudent extension of 
credit. 

A program of this type should be 
undertaken only by the various Cred- 
it Men’s Associations. It will be of 
inestimable value to us in checking 
credit, and is a service that should be 
appreciated by our customers who 
often are quite unaware of their ex- 
posure to certain types of losses that 
could easily and quickly destroy their 
business. 


THEY ROSE TO THE 
EMERGENCY IN 1863 


Eighty years ago with the Nation at war, volunteer firemen 
were performing valiant service on the Home Front. It was 
in this year, 1863, that Fireman’s Fund was founded, taking 
its name from the historic California fire brigades of that era. 


and on the... 


HOME FRONT today 


On the occasion of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company's 
80th Anniversary, the nation is again at war, this time to 
keep America free by helping to free the world. And again 
the Firemen, now specialized in their service, are maintain- 
ing, along with sound insurance, the right to feel secure. 


For Your “Right to Feel Secure’’ consult your Home Town Agent 
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No one knows the number and variety of 
problems which will arise after Victory:| 


But we do know there will be plenty of them. U 
We do know that the time to prepare to meet them is NOW. 


We do know — because member-users tell us so — that the greatest F “ 
single aid to Credit Men in preparing to meet those problems is the [ 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE SERVICE fi 
of the National Association of Credit Men : ; 


yon 
Credit Interchange functions for one purpose only — to facilitate : 
the exchange of ledger experience between members on a more § 
comprehensive and more economical basis than can be accom- 
plished individually or through any private organization. Thou- 
sands of members cooperate to this end. 


-s A ae | «S&S 45 3 cl ZZ 


Follow the day-to-day progress 
of your Customers and Prospects 


in dt 


with C.I.B. Reports. They will give you the warning signal of 
impending difficulty or improved position. 





Learn about these fast, dependable and econom- 
ical Reports today. For detailed information — 
no obligation — write 





Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
1154 Paul Brown Building ST. LOUIS (1), MO. 
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Natl. Administration National Board Sponsors Drive for 


Committee Discusses 
Association Affairs 


A meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee of the National Board of Direc- 
tors was held in the national office on 
Saturday, November 13th. The members 
of this committee are President Paul W. 
Miller, Atlanta; Vice Presidents R. L. 
Simpson, New Orleans; R. L. Griffiths, 
Utica; E. L. Blaine, Jr., Seattle; and Na- 
tional Directors H. J. Offer of Detroit 
and Camilo Rodriguez of Providence. All 
were in attendance except Vice President 
Blaine, who was unable to be present, but 
ideas on National affairs 
to the committee. 

The committee considered virtually every 
phase of National Association activities, 
reviewing the work of the various de- 
partments and planning programs for 
future progress. The financial statement 
of the Association was carefully consid- 
ered. The progress of the present mem- 
bership campaign was noted and plans were 
made for additional activity in furtherance 
of the special effort now being made to 
secure new members. 

Mr. Rodriguez, who is chairman of the 
National Adjustment Bureau Committee, 
reported on the status of the newly adopted 
plan for approval of Adjustment Bureaus 
and Collection Departments in the local 
organizations. Each local organization has 
received a statement of the requirements 
for approval. As soon as the local or- 
ganizations have satisfied these require- 
ments for approval under the new setup, 
a revised list of approved Bureaus will 
be published in the National magazine. 
Along with this there will be published 
a complete statement of the bases for ap- 
proval as prescribed by the National Board 
of Directors. 

Plans for the National War Credit Con- 
gress to be held in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
May were discussed. The registration fees 
for the Omaha Convention were set at 
$10.00 per member and $7.50 for each lady 
guest in attendance. As one phase of the 
Convention program the committee favored 
the idea of having a series of demonstra- 
tions or forums on various parts of our 
Association work. For example, one group 
will provide a demonstration of the han- 
dling of a typical adjustment case, another 
group conduct a demonstration or forum 
on Interchange and so on with other lines 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Omaha Prepares 
for Forty-Ninth 
Credit Congress 


The first step has been taken by the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men prepara- 
tory to acting as hosts for the War Credit 
Congress which is to be held in Omaha, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
16-17 and 18, 1944. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Omaha Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, presided over by 
President Ben W. Stauffacher, an Execu- 
tive Committee for the Credit Congress 
was selected and the following persons 
named, all of whom with two exceptions, 
are past presidents: 

Chairman—Emerson Jones, Continental 
Oil Co., Lincoln, Neb., National Director. 

D. H. Baldwin, Cook Paint and Varnish 
Co. 

H. R. Burke, Eggerss-O’Flying Co. 

O. H. Elliott, First National Bank. 

George Gill, World Publishing Co. 

W. H. Johnson, Wilson & Co. 

Frank McCall, Fairmont Creamery Co. 

H. E. Storm, Fairmont Creamery Co. 

B. W. Stauffacher, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co. 

A. C. Walstrom, Bennis Bro. Bag Co. 

H. C. Zimmerman, Baker Manufacturing 
Co. 

In addition to these Gus P. Horn, Henry 
H. Heimann and Frederick H. Schrop are 
Ex Officio Members. 

A joint meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors of the 
Omaha Association was held Wednesday 
evening, November 17th at the Hotel Pax- 
ton. Frederick H. Schrop of the National 
Association, and Credit Congress Direc- 
tor, was present. 

General organization was undertaken and 
chairmen of committees were nominated, 
as were persons required for outstanding 
positions in the organization setup. 

Enthusiasm ran very high and plans are 
being made which are intended to make 
this 49th Annual Credit Congress an out- 
standing event and one which will rank 
high in comparison with fine conferences 
in the past. 

Hospitality and friendship have been 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Membership eutiee This Month 


Liberal Support Given 
To National Board's 
Membership Appeal 


In a “declaration of policy and objec- 
tives” by the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men, meet- 
ing in Detroit, Michigan, last September 
23-26, it was agreed that attention should 
be focused on principles which are emerg- 
ing as of paramount importance to the 
growth and increased influence of the 
Credit Men’s Association, both locally and 
nationally, that it may be in a strong 
physical and financial position to carry on 
its present national war emergency pro- 
gram and be prepared in post war oppor- 
tunities. 

One of the features of such a program 
was an appeal for increased membership 
of not less than 10% in every local As- 
sociation throughout the country, dur- 
ing the present fiscal year ending April 
30, and to include a special drive through 
the months of November and December, 
with the expectation that one-half of that 
goal can be obtained by December 31. 


That the officials of the local Association 
are accepting the challenge of this mem- 
bership drive being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board is evident by the returns re- 
ceived and spirit of cooperative competi- 
tion that has developed in the program. 
Among the Associations who have already 
or within a fraction of one per cent of 
attaining their 10% membership increase 
as we go to press are Albuquerque, At- 
lanta, Binghamton, Chicago, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Phoenix, San Antonio, San Diego and 
Terre Haute. Several of the Associations 
are unquestionably close to the 5% in- 
crease for this period, but as we go to 
press these figures are not available. 

The Board of directors of the Detroit 
Association have challenged the Chicago 
Association to the first position of the 
Class A group, while rumor reaches us 
that Los Angeles has challenged San Fran- 
cisco to a membership contest for the 
highest percentage figure by the close of 
the year. Seattle and Cincinnati battle 


for the lead of the Class B group, while 
both San Diego and Grand Rapids claim 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Expect Large Crowd 
For New England 


Credit Conference 


Providence: The New England Credit 
Conference scheduled for the Narragansett 
Hotel on Wednesday, December Ist, is ex- 
pected to draw a large number of credit 
executives from Connecticut and Eastern 
Massachusetts Associations as well from 
the Providence area. William G. Sutcliffe, 
Dean of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University, is scheduled to 
deliver the keynote address. His subject 
is “American Business—Today and To- 
morrow.” Other talks will be by Roy A. 
Young, President of the Merchant Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Roger C. Damon, 
Earnest I. Kilcup, Carl B. Pitman. Clare 
E. Amy, Manager of the Foreign Trade 
Division of the Royal Bank of Canada 
of Montreal, also is slated to speak on 
“The Post War Aspects of Foreign 
Trade.” 


Paul W. Miller, National President, and 
Henry H. Heimann are slated to speak at 
the evening session. 





Tax Course Is 
Proving Popular 
At Minneapolis 


Minneapolis: The Minneapolis Institute 
of Credit has inaugurated an extra feature 
to the regular curriculum of their year in 
the timely subject—“Income Tax Funda- 
mentals.” 21 students are enrolled. The 
Association’s Toastmasters’ Club with 
C. J. Wagner, counsel, as president, and 
E. J. Steen (Hudson Mfg. Co.), secre- 
tary, has begun its third year with an en- 
rollment of 30—the limit allowed in this 
Club. This cooperative means of learning 
public speaking is most popular. 





San Francisco: The San Francisco 
Credit Women’s Club challenged the Los 
Angeles Credit Women on the Quiz of 
Two Cities Broadcast, a local program 
with a large following. The Credit Women 
of each city was supported by two Zebras 
in each case and there was much interest 
attached to this appearance on the night 
of October 29. 


The club has been paying special atten- 
tion to tax problems this year and has had 
great help and a most interesting evening 
of questions and answers with Robert 
Graves of the Income Tax Department. 





Talks About Post War Era 


St. Paul: The members of the St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men listended to an 
interesting address on the evening of No- 
vember 9th by Milton P. Firestone on 
“Our American Way of Life in a Chang- 
ing World.” Mr. Firestone stressed the 
fact that new political controls will be es- 
tablished in many of the European nations 
and that our own political program will 
undergo still further changes. 
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President Paul W. Miller (center) and Vice President Robert Griffiths (left) and 
Vice President Robert Simpson at the meeting of the Administrative Committee. 


Grocery Chain Is 
Being Liquidated 
By Minneapolis ACM 


Minneapolis: The Adjustment Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men has never been busier, due 
to the fact that Brace Bennitt, Executive 
Secretary, is trustee of what is perhaps 
the largest case ever held in this area, 
namely the C. Thomas Stores, Inc., a 
chain of 40 odd grocery stores and ware- 
houses representing six million sales and 
between five and six hundred creditors. 


E. C. Vorlander, President of the Asso- 
ciation and Chairman of the National 
Plumbing & Heating Allied Groups, is 
busy with his plans for nation wide pro- 
motion of greater development and service 
usages on the part of this industry via 
group formation throughout the country. 

The November Monthly Membership 
Meeting of the Association had as its 
speaker, Governor Edw. J. Thye of the 
State of Minnesota. 200 members and 
guests were present. 


The Credit Group Committee of the 
Association headed by Jim Baker (Armour 
& Co.) has programmed this year’s work for 
the further development of present groups 
and the addition of other groups—believing 
“in time of war prepare for peace.” 





Reserve Banker Speaks 
At Kansas City 


Kansas City: Dr. T. Bruce Robb, Man- 
ager of the Research and Statistics De- 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, was the speaker at the .No- 
vember 18th meeting of the Kansas City 
Association held at the Bellerive Hotel. 


Natl. Administration 

Committee Discusses 

Association Affairs 
(Continued from Page 33) 


of our Association work. It is planned to 
have these demonstrations or forums held 
in different rooms at the same time so 
that those in attendance at the Convention 
may select the particular demonstration in 
which they are most interested. 

The legislative activities of the Asso- 
ciation were discussed thoroughly. Report 
was made as to the contact and appear- 
ances before committees in Washington of 
officers and members of the National Asso- 
ciation. These various appearances and 
contacts have been in connection with taxa- 
tion, renegotiation, termination and other 
lines of interest to our membership. Special 
committees have been formed to formulate 
programs on all of these matters, as well 
as a committee for the study of the re- 
vision of tax forms. All of these com- 
mittees are meeting in the National Office 
from time to time. 





Tells of Terminated 


Contracts 


Philadelphia: Edward P. Smith, At- 
torney and Lecturer in the Production 
Management Division at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the speaker at the No- 
vember 18th luncheon of the Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pa., held at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Mr. Smith's 
subject was “Termination of Government 
Contracts.” Mr. Smith delivers a_ series 
of lectures at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Government Contract Law s0 
his talk on “Settlement of Terminated Con- 
tracts” had a special note of authority. 
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Drug and Allied Lines Hold 


Midwest Conference in Chicago 


Chicago: The tenth annual midwest 
Drugs and Allied Credit Conference spon- 
sored by the Drug and Allied Credit Group 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
was held Friday, November 19 at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago. 

G. W. Haag, Jr., Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Chairman of the Drug and Allied Lines 
Group of the Association, presided. 

E. B. Moran, manager of the Central 
Division of the National Association of 
Credit Men spoke on “War Time and Post- 
War Problems.” 

William J. Claussen, Vice-president of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, 
Chicago, spoke on “Credits—Past, Present 
and Future.” 

Dr. D. L. Tabern, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois, delivered a very 
interesting address on the subject, “The 
Birth of a New Drug,” tracing the develop- 
ment of a new drug through four impor- 
tant steps: (1) The original inception of 
the idea, (2) Through the chemical lab- 
oratory, (3) Through pharmacological 
study and clinical experimentation, (4) 


Placing the new drug into active practice. 
At the luncheon meeting, Harry Silver- 
stone, Galler Drug Company, presided and 
G. H. Nippert, The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company, President of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, ex- 
tended a welcome to the delegates. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon was 
John W. McPherrin of New York, Editor 
of The American Druggist. This subject 
was “Invaded—but Not Occupied.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the regular monthly meeting of the Drug 
and Chemical Credit Group of The Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men. W. C. 
Lyman, G. D. Searle & Company, presided. 

The members of the committee in charge 
of the Conference were M. A. Strandell, 
Johnson & Johnson, Chairman, E. H. 
Erffmeyer, Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
W. C. Lyman, G. D. Searle & Company 
and H. E. Silverstone, Galler Drug Com- 
pany. 

Details of the meeting were handled by 
James S. Cox, Group Manager of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. 








San Francisco Board 
Honor Jack Ferns at 
Bohemian Club Dinner 


San Francisco: The directors and mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board of the Credit 
Managers Association of Northen and Cen- 
tral California, and their wives, in line 
with a well-established custom—that of 
extending a compliment to a past president 
—honored Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Ferns at a 
very delightful dinner party on Saturday 
evening, October 23, 1943. This party, 
which was preceded by cocktails, was held 
: the beautiful Owl Room of the Bohemian 

lub. 


At the conclusion of the dinner, Presi- 
dent A. I. Hermann, who acted as toast- 
master, with a few well-chosen words 
thanked Jack for his efforts in behalf of 
the Association and for his many accom- 
plishments. At the conclusion of the 
speechmaking, President Hermann, in be- 
half of the members of both Boards, pre- 
sented Jack with a suitable gift. 





Promote Plans to 
Prosecute Frauds 
In New Jersey Area 


Newark: At a get-together dinner at 
the Hotel Sheraton in Newark, members 
of the New Jersey Credit Men’s Asso- 
Clation, the Fraud Prevention Committee 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
and representatives of the United States 
District Attorney’s Office worked out plans 
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for a more thorough prosecution of com- 
mercial frauds in the New Jersey area. 

Wm. G. Betsch, of the William Iselin 
& Co., Inc., chairman of the Fraud Pre- 
vention Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, presided at the din- 
ner. Members of the staff of the United 
States Attorney’s Office at Trenton were 
on hand to join in the plan for a drive on 
any commercial crime discovered in the 
New Jersey territory. 





Chattanooga Names 
Committee to Seek 


Par Clearance Law 


Chatanooga: Paul J. Viall, of the Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Co., has been appointed 
chairman of a special Par Clearance Com- 
mittee, the object of which is to try to 
secure the passage of a bill through the 
Tennessee Legislature next year providing 
for the par payment of checks in all Ten- 
nessee banks. 

Corbin Woodward, chairman of the 
Educational Committee, reported on the 
activities of his committee at the last 
monthly dinner meeting. Alvin Zeigler, 
Attorney connected with the Legal De- 
partment of T.V.A., was the special 
speaker at the last dinner meeting. 





Parkersburg Association 
Is Now 35 Years Old 


Parkersburg: Members of the Parkers- 
burg-Marietta Credit Association had two 
talks on “Insurance” at its November 18th 
meeting. It was announced that the 
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Tri-State Resolutions 
Urge Elimination of 
War Time Regulations 


Following is the text of resolutions 
adopted at the Tri-State Conference of 
District No. 2 including New York, New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania at its 
annual session held this year at Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, on Octo- 
ber 12th and 13th: 

WHEREAS, we as a nation are en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle to maintain our 
Democratic traditions and our ideals of 
Liberty and Justice—and 

WHEREAS, the full cooperation of every 
citizen is necessary to achieve complete 
and lasting victory— 

BE IT RESOLVED that we reaffirm 
our pledge to support the war effort, in- 
dividually and collectively, to the full ex- 
tent of our ability, and by the utmost par- 
ticipation in the War Bond program. 

That the War, Navy, Treasury and 
other Departments of the Government, and 
the various contracting agencies and com- 
missions, be urged to develop a uniform 
termination clause to provide the necessary 
“yardstick” essential for prompt payment 
to contractors and sound credit granting 
by suppliers and sub-contractors. 

That all Government Departments, 
agencies and commissions be urged to 
complete the renegotiation of contracts 
after Taxes and within the shortest pos- 
sible period of time. 

That we earnestly recommend the elimina- 
tion of all emergency regulations and con- 
trols as soon as is consistent with the win- 
ning of the war and the orderly transition 
to peacetime pursuits. 

Your committee recommends that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent by each local 
association in Tri-States Conference Dis- 
trict No. 2, with an appropriate letter, to the 
Senators from each state, to the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of their respective 
districts, and to the heads of the Procure- 
ment Division of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps and to the United States 
Treasury Department. 

H. Parker Reader, Credit Manager of 
the Cannon Mills Company, New York, 
served as Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 





Parkersburg-Marietta Association is the 
oldest civic organization existing at the 
present time in either Marietta or Parkers- 
burg. This fact was brought out in an 
address by H. A. Fordham, one of the 
charter members of the Association. He 
stated that the Association had been in 
existence for 35 years. 


Position Wanted 





CREDIT MANAGER—Will consider a change 
from present employer for exclusive credit duties. 
Mature experience and twenty years in credit 
management with a record for two nationally 
known industrial companies. Address Box 12-A, 
Credit and Financial Management. 
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Chicago Announces 
Six Lectures on 
Insurance Subjects 


Chicago: Beginning early in January, 
1944, the course in insurance for members 
of The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
will be given under the direction of the 
Insurance Committee of the Association of 
which G. H. McClure, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, is Chairman. 


The purpose of this course is two-fold. 
First, it is designed to help provide credit 
and financial executives with the necessary 
information to fully enable them to judge 
whether or not their customers are carry- 
ing the proper insurance. Second, to assist 
those who buy the insurance for their 
own companies to be better equipped 
through a more extensive knowledge oi 
the various kinds and types of insurance. 


National Board to 
Push Membership 
Drive in December 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Atlanta, with a 20% increase, hasn’t a 
sufficient margin to be assured of the 
continued leadership in Class C until the 
end of the year. Oklahoma City, Wichita 
and Tacoma are in a three-cornered con- 
test for leadership in the Class G group, 
while Albany, Terre Haute, Phoenix, 
Birmingham, Fargo and Sioux City will 
be fighting it out until the last day for 
honors in the Class E group. 


In appealing for nationwide support in 
this program, President Paul Miller has 
pledged the support of the National Board 
of Directors and the three Divisional Vice 
Presidents, Messrs. Griffiths of Utica for 
the Eastern Division; Mr. Simpson, New 
Orleans for the Central Division, and Mr. 
Blaine of Seattle for the Western Divi- 
sion have accepted the responsibility and 
direction of the membership promotion 
effort within their Divisions, in coordina- 
tion with immediate Past President Bruce 
Tritton who is Chairman of the National 
Membership Executive Committee. 


The National office is giving every 
assistance possible in the way of personal 
aid, literature and special letters to the 
local Associations in the promotion of 
their membership effort. 





Denver: The Board of Directors of the 
Rocky Mountain Association of Credit 
Men of this city has offered a series of 
six prizes, starting with a Hundred Dollar 
War Bond in a membership contest which 
got underway in November and which will 
close on December 15th. Under this con- 
test 50 points are awarded for each full 
membership, 30 points for each associate 
membership, and a smaller number of 
points on a graded schedule. Part of the 
contest runs until the first of January and 
then under a new plan the contest is con- 
tinued until January Ist. 
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| NEW HEAD OF PETROLEUM DIVISION | 
















































































(In photograph above, Retiring Chairman George L. Martin, Johnson Oil Refining 
Company, Chicago Heights, Ill., left, is presenting the gavel to Chairman Elect 
D. A. Grant, SoconyVacuum Oil Company, Chicago, Ill.) 


Petroleum Division 
Holds Annual Meet; 
Names Grant Chairman 


St. Louis: At the N.A.C.M. Petroleum 
Division’s 19th annual conference held at 
The Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Octo- 
ber 25-26-27, D. A. Grant Division Credit 
Manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Chicago, Ill., was elected chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Division for 
the ensuing year. 

Vice-Chairmen also elected are: R. C. 
Gordon, Shell Oil Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; L. R. Johnson, Allied Oil Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; William Stockton, The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The new Board of Governors is com- 
posed of: H. L. Blankenship, Bareco Oil 
Company, Tulsa, Okla.; M. V. Johnston, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. 
M. McDonald, Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.; George L. Mar- 
tin, Johnson Oil Refining Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill.; W. C. Samuels, The 
Texas Company, Houston, Texas, Louis 
Smith, Jr., Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Baltimore, Md.; F. F. Struthers, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, 
Waterloo, Iowa; W. W. Witmer, Ameri- 
can Mineral Spirits Company, New York, 
N.Y. 


R. A. Colliton, National Association of 


. e . . . . . . . 


Credit Men, St. Louis, Mo., was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The three-day meeting measured up to 
the usual high standards of the annual 
sessions of this Group. The sessions were 
well attended, with serious attention given 
especially to the problems of the post-war 
period. In addition to a number of topics 
discussed in Open Forum Sessions, there 
were feature addresses on “Retail Credit— 
Today and Tomorrow,” “Federal Taxes— 
The Next Phase,” and “The Past, The 
Present, and The Future of O.P.A.” 

The Group unanimously selected Chi- 
cago as the place of the 20th Annual Con- 
ference during the week of October 22, 


1944. 


Boston ACM Making 
Plans for Yule Party 


Boston: Members of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men are making plans 
for the annual ladies’ night and Christmas 
party which will be held on December 14th. 
The program will consist of the dinner 
and some outstanding entertainment fol- 
lowed by dancing. Laurence S. Day, gen 
eral chairman of the annual party, and his 
committee are making plans for assuring 
an outstanding success for this annual 
event. The cost of the tickets are $3.0 
each. However, members who wish t0 
bring .as guests members of the Armed 
Services may purchase extra tickets at $2.50 
each by making reservations in advance. 
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Alexander Wall 
Retires as Secretary of 
Robert Morris Associates 


Philadelphia: After many years of ac- 
tivity in the bank credit field, Alexander 
Wall retired as secretary and treasurer of 
the Robert Morris Associates at their 
annual Fall Conference in Buffalo recently. 

“Alec” Wall, as he is affectionately 
known by his host of friends in the banking 
world, has been the only Secretary and 
Treasurer of the organization since it was 
formed in 1914. One of its organizers, he 
gave up a promising banking career in 
1919 for an ideal and bécame the full time 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Associates. 

The Robert Morris Associates is a na- 
tional association of commercial banks and 
bankers, which are represented by loaning 
officers and heads of credit departments. 
Its object is to protect trade and commerce 
by improving the methods, ethics, and prac- 
tices in collecting, analyzing, and dissem- 
inating credit data among its members and 
in co-operation with other trade or profes- 
sional organizations. Its headquarters are 
in Philadelphia. 

During his time with the Associates Mr. 
Wall has written the following : 

The Banker’s Credit Manual—Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 1919. 

The Banker’s Credit Manual, Revised— 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924. 

Analytical Credits—Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1921. 

Ratio Method of Statement Analysis, co- 
author with R. W. Duning, Harper & 
Bros., 1928. 

How to Evaluate Financial Statements— 
Harper & Bros., 1936. 

Basic Financial Statement Analysis— 
Harper & Bros., 1942. 

He is a former national chairman of the 
Educational Committee and a special lec- 
turer in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing; also a special lecturer of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; faculty member 
and lecturer at the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University. 





Omaha Prepares to 
Receive War Congress 
(Continued from Page 33) 


selected as the keynotes of the Credit Con- 
gress which is to be one of the hard 
working meetings of our war period. 





Credit Women's Club 
Is Organized in Omaha; 
Fifteen Are Enrolled 


Omaha: Miss Henrietta Wilson, asso- 
ciated with the Western Paper Company, 
Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee of the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men, called 
a meeting in the offices of the Association 
on Tuesday, November 16. Fifteen of our 
credit women were in attendance and plans 
were presented by Miss Wilson and a 
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special committee for the organization of 
a Credit Women’s Club in Omaha. The 
plans were enthusiastically approved and 
adopted and the following officers were 
elected to head this new club: 

President, Miss Henrietta Lamb, Martin 
Bros. & Co. 

Vice-President, Miss Rose O’Neill, Geo. 
H. Lee Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Vera Meyer, 
Dultmeir Sales Co. 

The first business meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Club will be held on Thursday 
evening, December 2. 


Speaks on Savings 


Dayton: Richard H. Smith, Executive 
Secretary of the Insured Savings and Loan 
League, was the speaker at the October 
28th dinner meeting of the Dayton Asso- 
ciation. His subject was “It’s Your In- 
come that Determines the Outcome.” 





N PARTS of the South Sea Islands it is 
believed that the sea is responsible for 
man’s success or failure. Sailing, therefore, 
is intimately connected with spirit in- 
fluences, and sacrifices are made that safe 


passage may be assured. 


These sacrifices are made near dangerous 
rocks or other hazards. Usually a fowl’s 
feather or a tuft of pig’s hair from the cargo 
is offered —sometimes a bit of food. The 
evil spirits are thereby propitiated in any 
danger at sea by the offerings cast to them 


among the waves. 


Those we call uncivilized in many parts 
of the world still offer sacrifices to the 
spirits that destruction of life and property 
may not befall them. This practice—which 
literally embodies the payment of a pre- 
mium to prevent ill fortune—may well be 
interpreted as the basis for our modern 
custom of paying an insurance premium 


to indemnify against loss. 


National U 
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PITTSBURGH : 


E. A. Boelter Dies 
Was Fargo Secretary 


Fargo: The entire membership of the 
Fargo-Moorhead Association of Credit 
Men attended the funeral services for E. 
A. Boelter, Secretary of the Association, 
who died on November 3rd. He had served 
as Secretary of the local Association for 
some time and had been recognized as a 
constructive leader in credit affairs in this 
portion of the Northwest. 





Cleveland Plans Yule Party 


Cleveland: December 15th is the date 
set for the annual Christmas Party of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men 


which will be held this year at Hotel 
Cleveland. Committee Chairman Bloom- 
field announces that this year’s party will 
be up to the usual high standard. 
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El Paso: This picture shows Helen 
Orme-Johnson with one of her rifles and 
some of her medals. 

Miss Orme-Johnson is an accomplished 
rifle woman as well as being actively en- 
gaged in credit work as a member of the 
firm of the El Paso Machine Works of El 
Paso, Texas, President of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Club, a director of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, and on the 
National Committee for Credit Women’s 
Clubs. 

The medals shown are some she has won 
in National, International, State and Local 
competition. She has taken part in the 
National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
on six occasions and was a member of the 
Texas Civilian Team which won the Port 
Clinton Trophy in 1938. She has the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman who has 
ever fired on a Herrick Team in the Her- 
rick Trophy Match shot at 1000 yards, held 
each year in peace time at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 

While she shoots pistol, smallbore and 
army rifles at ranges from 200 to 1000 
yards, her best work is done in 1000-yard 
matches. She won the Steve’s trophy at 
San Antonio, Texas, in 1937 for high score 
at 1000 yards. 

Miss Orme-Johnson also holds the rank 
of Second Lieutenant in the El Paso Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross Motor 
Corps. 





Minneapolis: The November meeting of 
the Minneapolis Wholesale Credit Women’s 
Club was held at the Y.M.C.A. on Thurs- 
day evening, November 11. The program 
featured a round table discussion of signifi- 
cant features in today’s financial statements. 
the members joined enthusiastically in 


the discussion and many instructive and 
interesting features were introduced. The 
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success of this program merits a repeat 
performance of this type of work. The 
discussion was in charge of Miss Florence 
Armstrong, Chairman of the Program 
Committee. 





New York: The New York Credit 
Women’s Group held its Annual Meeting 
on November 4th at the Hotel Woodward. 
Fifty-one members were present. 

The guest speaker, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
advertising Manager of Dun & Bradstreet 
gave a most inspiring address. His topic 
was “Broader Concept of Credit Respon- 
sibility for Post War.” He is well known 
to the Credit Fraternity and his recent 
article in “Printer’s Ink” has received wide 
spread publicity. Among other things, he 
said, “that the credit executive should be 
at the planning table in post war as he 
analyzes markets and deals with human 
nature.” He stated that “credit is the out- 
growth of free enterprise—that the man 
at the credit controls has much to do with 
the progress of this War.” 

Instead of the usual Christmas Party, 
the members of the New York Group have 
agreed to donate the money collected to buy 
Christmas Packages for sailors overseas. 





These packages have already been dis- 
patched. 
Philadelphia: Three members of the 


Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club pre- 
sented a program at the November 11th 
meeting. The general subject related to 
“How the War Had Affected Business.” 
The speakers were Harriet I. Russell, 
Sandura Company, Inc., Mary R. Lawler, 
A. M. Waldron Co., Margaret Llewellyn, 
of H. J. Llewellyn Co. 





Pittsburgh: Dr. A. B. Wright, Dean 
of the School of Business Administration, 


ee ee ee 





Duquesne University, was the speaker at 
the November 22nd dinner meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Credit Women’s Club. His sub- 
ject was “Post-War Employment Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Wright has been active in 
credit educational circles and has helped 
the local Institute of Credit in outlining 
its courses. 





Rochester: The first dinner meeting of 
the Rochester Credit Women’s Group was 
held Tuesday evening, October 26, at the 
Hotel Seneca. Miss Adelia Hallock who 
has served at a Missionary School in Cen- 
tral China for 19 years, and who returned 
on the “Gripsholm” in 1942, spoke on 
“China, Today and Tomorrow.”  Vice- 
Chairman Marion Fallon, who attended the 
Tri-State Conference in Syracuse gave a 
short report on the part played by the 
Women’s Group at the Convention and 
also commented generally upon the Con- 
ference. 


Pan-American Trade 


To Be Subject of 
New York Forum 


New York: Harry J. Delaney, chair- 
man of the Forum-Public Meetings Com- 
mittee of the New York Credit Men’s As- 


‘sociation, announced the next forum will 


be held on December 9th at the Engineer- 
ing Auditorum. John B. Glenn, President 
of the Pan-American Trust Company, 
New York, will be the speaker, his sub- 
iect being “The New Significance of Latin 
America.” 

Mr. Glenn is one of the best informed 
individuals in the United States on Latin 
America and in his talk he is expected to 
cover the credit and financial aspects of 
Latin American trade. The meeting is 
presented in collaboration with the Robert 
Morris Associates. 


The meeting is to start promptly at 5:45 
and close at 7:45. This plan has proven 
quite attractive to New York credit men 
who find that they can have an early 
dinner, attend the forum meeting and still 
have a full evening ahead of them for 
whatever purpose they might desire. 





Dayton to Discuss 
Terminated Contracts 


Dayton: E. B. Moran was the speaker 
at the November 23rd meeting of the Day- 
ton Association of Credit Men held at the 
Van Cleve Hotel. Mr. Moran’s subject 
was “The Credit Manager’s Responsibility 
in the Post War Era.” The December 
meeting will be devoted to a discussion of 
“Settlement of Terminated War Con- 
tracts,” and J. T. O’Neill, of the West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, who wrote 
an article recently in “Credit and Finan- 
cial Management” under the title “Wanted 
—Credit Man Who Can Sell” has been 
slated for a speaker at the January meet- 
ing. His subject will be “The Credit Man 
as a Salesman.” 
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Chicago A. C. M. Has 
122 Enrolled in Course 
In Credits, Collections 


Chicago: One hundred and twenty-two 
enrolled in the annual course in credits 
and collections under the direction of the 
Educational Committee of The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. The speakers 
were well-known credit executives of the 
Association. 

The course closed with a complimentary 
dinner to the students by the Board of 
Directors of the Association. Four half- 
scholarships were awarded to the four men 
and the four women standing highest in 
the final examination. These half-scholar- 
ships applied on tuition fees and registra- 
tions in the annual course in credits and 
collections in the Central YMCA College 
with which the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men -has co-operated for several 
years. The Central YMCA College course 
is conducted by Arthur L. Stang, Credit 
Manager of the Cracker Jack Company 
and an active member of the Association. 

In addition to the four half-scholarships 
given to the four women standing high- 
est, the Credit Women’s Club of Chicago 
added four half-scholarships, making a full 
scholarship for each of the four women. 
The club also provided payment for the 
four women of the books to be used in 
the course. 

Two years ago the enrollment in this 
class was 65 and a year ago the total was 
106. The course is proving more popular 
each year. 


Rock River Valley 
Credit Men Form 
Chapter Under Chicago 


Rockford: Allen W. Selby, Credit 
Manager of the Chicago Daily News, Inc., 
spoke before a luncheon meeting of the 
newly organized Rock River Valley Divi- 
sion of The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men at the Hotel Faust in Rockford, 
Wednesday noon, November 10. His sub- 
ject was, “Credits in the Post-War Period.” 

At a dinner meeting of the Division to 
be held Wednesday evening, December 8 at 
the Hotel Faust, George C. Payne of Chi- 
cago, Regional Manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, will speak on 
the importance of foreign trade at present 
and during the post-war period. 

The Executive Committee of the Division 
consists of the following: 

A. M. Patterson, Chairman, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Ken-L-Prod. Div. 

J. E. Forsell, Vice-Chairman, Barber- 
Colman Company 
hg A. Anderson, Rockford Industries, 
ne. 

R. F. Applequist, The Third National 
Bank of Rockford 

Eric A. Johnson, Crane Company 

E. P. McNamara, Greenlee Bros. & Co. 

The Rock River Valley membership of 
the Association now numbers 19 in Rock- 
ford, Sterling and Freeport, Illinois, and 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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Business Thermometer 
Wholesalers i, SD ictihinies inal Credils 


September 1943 


Reports from 2,674 wholesalers 
representing most kinds of busi- 
ww ness throughout the country 
showed sales for September 
1943 virtually unchanged from those 
of September, 1942, according to an 
announcement released today by J. C. 
Capt, Director of the Census. For 
the first 9 months of this year, dollar 
volume was 5 per cent over that of 
the corresponding period of 1942, 
and for this September over the pre- 
ceding month sales gained slightly 
(2%). 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association 
of Credit Men and the Bureau of the 
Census. Detailed figures are pre- 
sented in the following tables in sum- 
mary for the United States and, in- 
sofar as the data permit without dis- 
closing individual operations, . by 
geographic divisions. . 

For September 1943 over Sep- 
tember 1942, of the 35 trades shown 
separately in this survey, 21 recorded 
sales gains, from a slight (2%) in- 
crease for dry goods wholesalers to 
an outstanding rise (55%) for 
wholesalers of farm supplies. Whole- 
salers of coal showed an increase of 
34 per cent; paper and its products 
33 per cent; surgical, medical, and 
hospital equipment and supplies, 30 
per cent; and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 28 per cent. A 22 per cent 
gain was reported by wholesalers of 
specialty lines of groceries and foods; 
20 per cent by wholesalers of auto- 
motive supplies; 18 per cent, beer, 
13 per cent, metals; and 10 per cent 
each, tobacco and its products and 
full-line wholesalers of groceries and 
foods. Sales were virtually unchanged 
from last September’s volume for 
dealers in wholesale industrial chemi- 
cals, were down slightly (2%) for 
wholesalers of wines and _ liquors, 
and were off 7 per cent each for 
furniture and house furnishings, 
meat and meat products, and lumber 
and building materials. Wholesalers 
of the three types of hardware (gen- 
eral hardware, industrial supplies, 
and plumbing supplies) reported sales 


39 


decreases of 6 to 18 per cent. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars, 
based on cost values, at the close of 
September 1943 were 11 per cent 
lower than those of September 30, 
1942, the fourteenth consecutive 
month that inventories have been 
smaller, on a year-to-year comparison. 
Virtually no change in inventories 
was indicated at the end of this Sep- 
tember compared with stocks held at 
the close of the preceding month. 

The stock-sales ratio for whole- 
salers at the end of this September 
was 109 as against 122 for the last 
September and 112 for August 1943. 
Wholesalers of clothing and furnish- 
ings, except shoes, with sales up 4 
per cent and inventories down 43 per 
cent, showed a stock-sales ratio of 
61 this September as against 140 last 
September. With sales up 11 per 
cent and inventories 16 per cent, 
wholesalers of drugs and sundries 
revealed a stock-sales ratio of 153 
for September 1943 and 148 for 
September 1942. Wholesalers of 
jewelry noted a 16 per cent decrease 
in sales and a 5 per cent decrease in 
inventories, with a stock-sales ratio of 
176 for September 1943 and 155 
for last September. Paints and var- 
nishes, with 8 per cent more dollar 
volume and 16 per cent less inven- 
tory, had a September 1943 stock- 
sales ratio of 259 and a September 
1942 ratio of 329. Of the 34 trades 
for which  stock-sales ratios are 
shown, 9 showed increases, Septem- 
ber 1943 compared with September 
1942. 

Collections on accounts receivable 
were 22 per cent higher for this 
September than for September 1942, 
but approximately the same in Sep- 
tember as in August this year. The 
collection percentage for September 
1943 was 110; for September 1942, 
90; and for August 1943, 111. Ac- 
counts receivable were 17 per cent 
less on September 1, 1943, than on 
September 1, 1942; but at the begin- 
ning of this September compared 
with August 1, 1943, a slight (2%) 
gain was noted. 
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Wholesalers’ Sales and Inventories—September 1943 








Sales—Current Month Sales—Year-to-Date Inventory—End-of-Month (At Cost) Stock-Sales Ra tios q 


me a i 


Percent Change Percent Change 


ne Sept. Sept. Percent ; Sept. 
1943 1943 change Nine Number | 1943 
vs. vs. Sept. from Months of firms vs. J 
Sept. | August 1943 9 Mos. 1943 reporting | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Aug. 
1942 1943 | (Add 000) | 1942 (Add 000) stocks 1 1943 1943 | 1942 | 1943 


United States...... $3,219,994 | 1,695 $206,876 











Automotive Supplies 

Chemicals (industrial) 

Paints and Varnishes 

Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes 
a and Other Footwear 


8 


4,075 46,020 

1,343 19,787 

3,489 35,052 

4,884 35,525 

13,199 146,559 
1,395 12,407 

27,318 234,908 
19,015 177,814 
22,171 234 , 604 
3,789 31,682 

52,808 

11,396 

66,101 

641,101 

255, 538 

218,343 

40,922 

126,298 

10,280 

309,471 

17,969 

80,387 

62,273 

412,049 

242,562 

117,998 

51,489 

20,816 

3,090 

43,914 

32,419 

12,064 

51,754 

64,973 

174,407 

152,313 

4,146 

21,905 


3,202 
1,143 
8,571 

707 
2,363 


c 
33,580 
14,811 
12,242 
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Dairy and Poultry Products 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. ..... . 
Farm Supplies ‘ 
Furniture and House Furnishings 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products. . 
Full-line Wholesalers d 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses 
Specialty Lines 
Confectionery 
Meats and Meat Products. . . 
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Wines and Liquors 
Liquor Department of Other Trades e 
Total Hardware Group 
General Hardware 
Industrial Su 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 
Ee nia oes ncccesn xd ou 
Optical Goods 
Lumber and Building Materials : 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, except Electrical. 
Surgical, Medical and Hospital Equip., and Supplies. . . 


Metals 
Paper and Its Products 
Petroleum 
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Leather and Shoe Findings 
Miscellaneous 
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a These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. b Less than 0.5 percent. 
¢ Insufficient data to show separately. d Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. e Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. 


Wholesalers’ Accounts Receivable and Collections—September 1943 


Collection Percentages Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 
Kind of Business “aie 
Number Sept. 1943 Sept. 1943 fume 1, 
f fi September September August vs. vs. 
weaiiine “F943 1942 1943 Sept. 1942 August 1943 (Add 000) 


United States + 2 $224,185 


Automotive Supplies 

Chemicals (industrial) 

Paints and Varnishes 

Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes 

Shoes and Other Footwear ‘ 

SMS Ch ck cio detr aber cccisnachseoxs ; 

Drugs and Sundries (liquor excluded) 

Dry Goods 

Electrical Goods 

Dairy and Poultry Products 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

Farm Supplies 

Furniture and House Furnishings 

Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products..................+.+-+-+- : 
Full-line Wholesalers 5 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses 
Specialty Lines 

Confectionery 

Meats and Meat Products 


$3 ,329 
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Wines and Liquors 
Liquor Department of Other Trades d 
Total Hardware Group 

General Hardware 


a 


Plumbing an 
Jewelry 
Optical Goods : 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Machinery, Signet and argiee, except Electrical 
om ac edical and Hospital Equipment and Supplies 
etals 
Paper and Its Products 


Tobacco and Its Products 
Leather and Shoe Findings 
Miscellaneous 
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a Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical p of firms. 
b Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. e Less than 0.5 percent. d Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade 
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